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HMOLGAWS TOS 


a vital aid in child development 


Tests under actual playing conditions prove that ingenious 
Holgate Toys help children learn faster—for Holgate Toys, 
keyed to age groups, meet and satisfy the play needs of children 
as individuals. By shape and structure, they speed eye-hand 
coordination, finger dexterity . . . stimulate imagination . .. 
teach color, size, form. 

Years of scientific research go into every Holgate 
Toy. Leading pediatricians, psychiatrists, educational 
authorities, have supervised the design of each 
Holgate Toy; have suggested changes for making 
these toys most instructive and beneficial. 

A group of Holgate Toys will be sent to 
clubs and organizations on Joan for a limited 
exhibition period. Data on educational toys is 
also available and will be sent on request. 
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CHILDREN IN WARTIME ENGLAND 


WAR SHAPES A NEW SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
By W. E. Blatz 


HE trip by convoy prepares one for a 
T aitterent England. During the whole 
voyage one asks, What will it be like? 
One has read of the destruction, of the 
rationing, and of the evacuation, but only 
in general terms. It is difficult, having 
visited, to put down on paper the actual 
state of affairs that war conditions have 
wrought. One can only say that there 
has been a profound change, and one 
attempts to clarify the facets of this 
change and to predict their influence on 
the future. 

There are certain obvious aspects of the 
war influence, such as the blackout, the 
ration cards, the ever-present respirator, 
the heatless trains, the scarcity of taxi- 
cabs, the absence of private cars, and the 
blitzed buildings. These serve more as 
reminders that danger is present than as 
evidences of the ferment that is acting in 
the people. 

It is easy to distinguish this searching 
for an answer to the problem of social 
reconstruction from the conviction that 
the war must be won, and at present this 
is the predominant occupation of every- 
one. Conviction of victory, providing an 
all-out effort is put forth, is the initial 
matter of countless conversations; but it 
is interesting to observe that this topic 
having been dismissed, the major portion 
of the conversation, however casual, 
turns on the subject of reconstruction, 
which is discussed with far deeper feeling 
than the war itself. 


> 


Obviously, the first question that pre- 
sented itself to us on arrival was the effect 
of the war on children and specifically 
the effect, on the children, of the blitz. 
We were offered the unique opportunity 
of traveling throughout the length and 
breadth of England and Scotland. We 
visited the evacuation areas and saw the 
results of the wanton bombing and in- 
cendiarism, and we visited the reception 
areas where children and mothers and 
helpers were quartered. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the dispatch with 
which the authorities effected the evacua- 
tion scheme. Some day this will be writ- 
ten up as an epic of modern migration. 
Suffice it to say that in the second evacua- 
tion from London nearly a million and a 
half human beings were transported from 
the metropolis to reception areas in 
seventy-two hours. 


Crnpren were placed in private billets, 
in residential nursery schools, in hostels, 
in boarding schools, often improvised, 
and in communal homes. Undoubtedly a 
great many problems arose; but it can be 
stated that of children under the age of 
seven or eight very few, if any, of the 
cases examined involved problems which 
could be traced to the immediate effects 
of bombing and violence. There are un- 
doubted evidences of this in older chil- 
dren, as there are among the adults. 

It is not to be wondered at that many 
behavior problems could be traced to the 
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necessity for the child to adjust to the 
strange circumstances of the new billet. 
The separation of the children from the 
parents was perhaps the greatest source 
of difficulty in adjustment, and the sec- 
ond source of difficulty was the lack of 
trained personnel to look after young 
children under the circumstances of such a 
sudden introduction to communal living. 
These two situations were capable of 
solution, first, by arranging for more 
frequent visits of parents, and second, by 
the speeding up of a training program in 
child-care personnel. This aspect of our 
visit took relatively little time. But it 
gradually became apparent that there was 
a deeper movement on foot in England, to 
reorganize social philosophy. Whether it 
is fair to call this trend a revolution or not 
remains to be seen, but the most refresh- 
ing aspect of our investigation was to 
recognize that, in the midst of war, not 
only the authorities but the people are 
thinking in terms of reformation. It 
would take too long to discuss the pro- 
gram in detail, so we will discuss this 
movement under four headings. 


1. Feeding. — This should properly be 
called nutrition, but as the feeding is the 
important aspect, we will adhere to this 
term. England is under strict food ration- 
ing. Nowhere is there any complaint but 
rather a pride in the efforts of Food Con- 
troller Lord Woolton. Especially is there 
a pride in the sacrifice that the adults 
make to preserve the best for the children. 
Oranges, milk, butter, cream, black- 
currant jam (the source of vitamins) — 
these are all provided for children of all 
classes. Throughout the country a well 
balanced, hot midday meal is supplied to 
all children of school age, if necessary 
free of charge. 

The results of this program can be seen 
in the nutritional status of evacuated 
children. A great many children in Eng- 


land have never been so well fed. From 
an emergency program, this plan has now 
become accepted as an essential responsi- 
bility of the state in the post-war recon- 
struction. Day schools are being organized 
with facilities for providing the children 
with their noonday meal. This is indeed 
a far-reaching step in the realm of na- 
tional responsibility. 

2. Health. — Although for some time 
in England there has been a state program 
of national health, at the present time, 
due to the emergency, all children under 
fourteen have become the specific care of 
the state. No higher tribute can be paid 
to the Ministry of Health than the fact 
that during the mass evacuation and 
with the destruction of public facilities 
for sanitation, there has been no epidemic 
of typhoid, diphtheria, polio, smallpox, 
meningitis. With the same efficiency the 
authorities have arranged regional serv- 
ices for free medical care of all children. 
This service will undoubtedly be pre- 
served as a permanent aspect of social 
legislation. 

3. Education. — Education in England 
has always been two-sided — private and 
public, with the emphasis on privately 
endowed institutions. Bombs, evacua- 
tion, and high income tax have brought 
about a change in England's schools 
which three years ago would have been 
considered impossible. Hundreds of pri- 
vate schools have been forced to discon- 
tinue, and the scate has had to accept 
responsibility for setting up emergency 
centers. The challenge has been admirably 
met by the education authorities. 

The most significant trend, however, 
has been in the realm of preschool educa- 
tion. The necessity for the housing and 
physical care of hundreds of thousands of 
children called in England ‘‘noughts to 
five’’ has pointed up the fact that ip 
England, as in other countries, this age 
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span has been the “‘forgotten man.’’ Few 
details can be given here; but when one 
sees the physician, the educator, the 
architect, the engineer, the politician, all 
vying to outdo each other's efforts, one 
can’t help feeling that the guilty con- 
science, thus expiated, will lead to a 
better world. The philosophy of nursery 
school education as a public responsibility 
has come to stay in England. The greatest 
need today is trained personnel, and steps 
are being taken to meet this emergency as 
efficiently as others. 

It is in this connection that the British 
Government has requested aid from 
Canada. Through the British Children’s 
War Service Fund, authorized by the 
Department of National War Services in 
Ottawa, money is being raised in Canada 
to send to Britain trained workers in 
social service and in elementary and pre- 
school education. An additional group of 
Canadians, chosen from the staff of the 
Institute of Child Study of the University 
of Toronto, are proceeding to England to 
set up a training center in a Midland city 
to prepare hundreds of workers for duty 
in emergency nursery schools and in 
residential nursery schools for evacuée 
children. 


4. Recreation. — This aspect of child- 
hood need is also being pressed as a state 


responsibility. The England that will 


arise from the ashes of the blitz will not 
disregard the need for all children to have 
not only a place but time for recreation 
under supervised direction. Circumstances 
today make it impossible to provide these 
facilities in a war-torn country. On the 
other hand, the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency in the early adolescent years is 
being solved by the introduction of super- 
vised group activity. Here, too, the need 
for trained personnel has made itself felt. 


Tas brief description of recognized 
state responsibility for children’s services 
is convincing evidence that a new social 
order is arising in England. It is not, as in 
Nazi Germany, the super-imposition of 
the state as an ideal greater than the 
individual, but rather the recognition 
that the state is the servant of the people 
and can fulfill its destiny by serving 
rather than demanding. The effect of this 
trend in England on the morale of both 
the civilian population and the armed 
forces cannot be overestimated. 

The fact that even during wartime 
children’s needs are given priority sug- 
gests a note of optimism quite apart from 
the belief in victory. The care of children 
in England is no longer a promise but an 
actuality. It may truthfully be said, in 
the period of Britain's greatest travail, 
“A little child shall lead them.”’ 


W.E. Bratz, professor of child psychology, University of Toronto, 
whose writings are well known to AAUW study groups in child 
development, has been called to England to set up training for 
child-care workers. Here Dr. Blatz gives his impressions after an 
initial survey of provisions for children in a country that has been 


three years at war. 




































































































































































LTHOUGH the number of women en- 
A gaged in gainful employment has 
been increasing steadily during the past 
twenty years, the number of employed 
women with children has remained only a 
small part of the persons gainfully em- 
ployed. However, with millions of men 
in the armed forces, the expanding war 
industries are being forced to lean more 
and more heavily upon the women of the 
country as a source of labor supply. 

As millions of additional women enter 
war industries or essential] civilian activi- 
ties, to replace men who have gone into 
the armed forces or into war production, 
it is inevitable that a large number of 
women with young children will seek 
employment. 

This fact presents many problems for 
the working mother and for the com- 
munity as a whole. For the mother, it 
means rearranging her household rou- 
tines so that she may be employed outside 
of the home with the least disruption of 
her family life. For the community, it 
means the development of programs to 
maintain and strengthen the family and 
to provide care for the children while the 
mother is at work. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
recognized the importance of maintaining 
family life and of providing a mother’s 
care for her children. It has, therefore, 
released a policy statement which em- 
phasizes the importance of a mother’s 
care for her children as a valuable con- 
tribution to the war effort and urges that 
such mothers be actively recruited as 





MOTHERS GO TO WORK 
By Charles I. Schottland 









workers only after the exhaustion of 
other sources of labor supply, such as 
minority groups and women without 
children. However, the Commission rec- 
ognizes that if such women are to be 
employed either because of their own 
desires for greater income or because they 
are needed as part of the war effort, some 
provision must be made for the care of 
their children. 


Tes experience of Great Britain demon- 
strates the importance of providing ade- 
quate care for children of working moth- 
ers and also shows that large numbers of 
women cannot be made available for em- 
ployment unless some provisions ate 
made for the care of children. 

As of March 1942, there were fifteen 
hundred day-care centers in Great Britain, 
and an additional seven hundred were 
being planned to care for the children of 
working mothers. The employment of 
women in this country is just beginning 
to assume huge proportions. The number 
will probably exceed the number em- 
ployed in Great Britain. According to 
official agencies, the reserves of men are 
approaching exhaustion and from now on 
each month will see greater utilization of 
the nation’s womanpower. 

The Bureau of Employment Security in 
a recent study concludes that, by the end 
of 1942, when the demands of the armed 
forces and of war industries have absorbed 
practically all our available male work- 
ers, ‘‘industry will be forced to employ 
women on a scale hitherto unknown, 
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exceeding even the numbers employed in 
the last war.’’ The Bureau of the Census, 
on the basis of an analysis of the available 
labor supply, has stated in a recent re- 
lease, ‘it is apparent that an increase in 
the labor supply to the 1917-18 level 
could not be obtained without drawing 
upon women with young children.”’ 
Already many communities have felt 
the need for community action to develop 
a program for the day care of children of 
working mothers. More than 125 com- 
munities have made some type of survey 
or study to ascertain the need. A large 
number of communities have organized 
official day-care committees charged with 
the responsibility of studying the need and 
developing programs to meet that need. 


Ix 1s inevitable that the problem will 
grow more serious as our continued par- 
ticipation in the war demands more men 
for the armed forces and, therefore, more 
women for war industries and essential 
civilian activities. Accordingly, commu- 
nities and interested agencies and organ- 
izations must begin to think now about 
community plans for the care of children 
of working mothers, because any program 
for the care of children must be carefully 
planned to the end that the child’s normal 
home life may be protected and that he 
may receive the best care possible. Chil- 
dren do not remain in cold storage while 
their mothers are working. They grow 
and develop, and the care they receive 
during this period will have a marked 
influence upon the type of men and women 
they later become. 

Several steps are essential in the de- 
velopment of a properly planned program 
of day care. First, there is the necessity of 
ascertaining the facts. Is there a need for 
day care in the community? How many 
women with children are being employed 
or are likely to be employed? Has pro- 


vision been made by the parents for these 
children? Are community resources ade- 
quate to care for the children? These, 
and a number of other questions, need to 
receive careful consideration. 


Once it has been determined that there 
is a need, an over-all community plan 
must be developed. This involves a num- 
ber of things. A local advisory committee, 
which should be part of the local Civilian 
Defense Council, should be appointed to 
stimulate and develop programs and 
serve as a clearinghouse and center of 
coordination for activities of various 
agencies. Such a committee should include 
representatives of the local education, 
health, and welfare departments, WPA, 
and, depending on the size of the com- 
munity and other local factors, repre- 
sentatives of the local employment serv- 
ice, local public housing agency, and 
such other organizations as may be neces- 
sary or desirable. 

For every mother who wishes advice 
and counseling regarding the problems 
that arise when a mother leaves her fam- 
ily to go to work, there should be avail- 
able a counseling service at an accessible 
point. This counseling service should be 
concerned with helping the mother to 
make her own decisions on such matters 
as whether she should go to work at all; 
if so, upon what shift; where she may 
arrange for care of her children; how she 
may arrange her household duties to fit 
in with her hours of work; and how she 
may solve other problems and answer 
other questions which arise in connection 
with her employment. 

A next step involves the development 
of a specific plan of operation and the 
allocation of operating responsibility for 
segments of the program as between the 
various agencies concerned. WPA with 
its nursery school program, the local 
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school department, local welfare depart- 
ment, and a number of other agencies all 
have a part to play in the local day-care 
program. 

Finally, it is important that health, 
welfare, and education standards be 
developed which will insure the best 
available services on the highest possible 
plane. 


Tas following day-care activities should 
be considered in developing a program 
which will fully utilize existing com- 
munity resources as well as meet the need 
for varied types of care: 


1. Care in Homes 


a. Foster-Family Day Care. — Most 
children of working mothers who are 
cared for outside of their own homes at 
the present time are cared for by private 
families with whom arrangements are 
made by the mothers. The organization 
of any program of placing children with 
private families must be very carefully 
planned in order that placements may be 
so made as to protect the health and wel- 
fare of the child. For various reasons, this 
may be the major form of care in many 
areas. Local organizations in many com- 
munities are available for service in 
standard-setting and supervision in this 
field, under general supervision of state 
or local public agencies. 


b. Homemaker Service. — Homemaker 
service is a program which provides for 
sending a person into the child's own 
home to carry on the home in the place of 
the mother. Such service is important in 
many cases where it is not feasible to 
place the child in a group activity be- 
cause the child is ill or under two years of 
age, or where there are a number of chil- 
dren in the family and it would be cheaper 
to have someone come into the home, or 
for a variety of other reasons. 





2. Group Activities 


Various group programs may be devel- 
oped for the care of children of working 
mothers for such hours of the day, in addi- 
tion to the usual school program, as 
may be necessary to provide supervision 
while the mother is working. Such pro- 
grams would include nursery schools and 
group activities before and after school 
hours for school-age children, including 
visiting teachers and related services, 
recreation programs, vacation and day 
camps, play centers, group activities in 
settlements and neighborhood houses, 
and such other group programs as may be 
developed to provide day care for children 
of working mothers. Such programs 
might be operated locally by the public 
schools, public welfare department, pub- 
lic recreation department, WPA, or, in 
the case of non-tax-supported programs, 
by the private agencies concerned. Local 
communities must determine as part of an 
over-all community plan the parts of the 
program to be operated by the respective 
agencies. 


"Tur Federal Government has recognized 
that it has a responsibility in this matter 
and a number of federal agencies are in- 
terested in aiding local communities and 
states to develop services for children of 
employed mothers. The Work Projects 
Administration has $6,000,000 of its ap- 
propriation earmarked for “‘day nurseries 
and nursery schools for the children of 
employed mothers.’’ Its nursery school 
programs, which have been operated for 
many years, have demonstrated the con- 
tribution that can be made to the growth 
and development of the child with a 
properly organized program for preschool 
children. 

The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor recognized the 
seriousness of the problem as far back as 
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July 1941, when it called a national Day 
Care Conference to consider the matter. 
it has developed literature and material 
helpful to local communities in planning 
a day-care program. The Children’s 
Bureau has been particularly interested in 
the development of proper programs of 
foster family day care, homemaker serv- 
ice, counseling service, and a number of 
other programs which may be organized 
outside of the public school system. 


Tas U. S. Office of Education is inter- 
ested in the development of nursery 
schools and programs carried on by 
schools outside of regular school hours. 
The National Housing Agency is in- 
terested in day-care facilities in its hous- 
ing projects. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has been carrying on day-care 
programs in its migratory labor camps. 
The Recreation Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services is 
concerned with recreational programs in 
so far as they are a part of the community 
day-care program. The Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Board is 
concerned with general assistance and aid 
to dependent children programs and their 
relation to mothers going to work. The 
Office of Civilian Defense is interested in 
the relationship of these programs to 
Civilian Defense Councils and in provid- 
ing volunteers to participate in the 
program. 

In order to develop an integrated fed- 
eral program for the care of children of 
working mothers during the war period 
and to relate this program to the entire 
problem of labor supply, a Day-Care Sec- 


tion has been established in the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. It is 
hoped that funds will be made available 
in the not-too-far-distant future for 
grants to states. If this is done the Federal 
Government through the integration of 
the programs and interests of all of the 
federal agencies will be able to offer to 
states and localities — 


1. Funds through grants-in-aid to states 
with which to develop day-care pro- 
grams, and WPA programs in this field. 


2. Advice and consultation service on 
various aspects of the day-care program. 


3. Material and literature helpful in the 
organization of the program and its 
operation. 


There is no need to labor the point 
that everything we hold dear is at stake 
in the war in which we are engaged. Our 
war effort has called for many sacrifices 
already and will call for additional sacri- 
fices as time goes on. When mothers go to 
work in large numbers they not only 
make individual sacrifices themselves but 
sacrifices are definitely being made by the 
children who are deprived of their moth- 
er’s Care. 

It is our responsibility — federal, state, 
and local governments, public and private 
agencies, and each and every individual 
citizen — to see to it that no child in our 
land is neglected, and that where the 
mother must work the child will be cared 
for in surroundings and through programs 
which will make sure that his future 
usefulness as a citizen of our democracy 
will not be impaired. 


Cuarzes I. Scuottianp is head of the Day-Care Section set up in 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare to coordinate the efforts of 
government agencies in this field. Part II of the bulletin, ““AAUW’s 
Relationship to the Wartime Child-Care and Protection Program,"’ 
brought the first information of this new service to the Association. 





AVIATION AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 
A NEW WORLD ORDER BASED ON THE AIRPLANES FLIGHT 
By Elvira K. Fradkin 


ictory for the United Nations will 
7 see, in great part, through air 
power. Combined with the land forces 
and our strong navy, air power is playing 
an important part on all the war fronts; 
and with its inevitable increase and ex- 
pansion, aviation will play an even more 
important part in the post-war world. 

What effect will this unceasing expan- 
sion of the air forces have on the post-war 
reconstruction period? To the careful ob- 
server in these fateful weeks and months, 
that question has often arisen to plague 
our thoughts and becloud the outlook. It 
is a difficult question to answer in the 
midst of the foray, and yet enough has 
been accomplished by the air forces and 
aviation in general to show the major 
trends. These, indeed, will need concen- 
trated thought and study now, if we 
would be prepared for the right action 
when victory for the United Nations 
comes at last. 

Aviation in World War II has already 
made five major contributions to the 
world of today and tomorrow. 

First, modern aviation has made geo- 
graphical] isolation for any nation a thing 
of the past. A bomber recently flew the 
tremendous distance from Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, to San Francisco, California, in 
thirty-six hours and fifteen minutes. 
From Chungking, China, to New York, 
the actual flying time is about ten days, 
though the trip by train, boat, and other 
more primitive means of transportation 


> 


would easily consume months under 
present traveling conditions. The ferry 
service across the Atlantic Ocean by air- 
plane takes twenty-one hours, while 
boats under convoy still use a week or 
more. Planes fly across the English Chan- 
nel in fifteen minutes, cutting the day- 
long train and boat trip from London to 
Paris to ninety minutes. 


‘Toe now has no value as a measure of 
distance. The increasing speeds of the air- 
plane’s flight are changing our concept 
of time lapse. The Australians are not 
*“‘down under’’ as we have read so often; 
they are only thirty-six hours away from 
us. The South Americans are not strange 
people living on a continent four weeks’ 
time from the United States; they are 
neighbors living within a twenty-hour 
trip by plane. The Europeans are a quar- 
relsome group, undoubtedly; their quar- 
tels are only twenty-one hours from our 
homes, and become world wars now each 
time they flare up. The Africans are only 
thirty-seven hours away from the shores 
of the United States. 

Distance, too, becomes a thing of the 
past. This is the second contribution of 
the modern airplane which makes geo- 
graphical isolation a complete impossibil- 
ity for any nation anywhere on this earth. 
Planes are carrying bombs, troops, sup- 
plies to the farthest reaches on routine 
trips. To our aviator pilots, it is natural to 
say, ‘Pick up my sweater in Rio, will 
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you? I left it at the airport.’’ One British 
aviator on the radio recently explained, 
‘‘I am a bit confused tonight. You see, I 
was bombing the Nazis last night, re- 
turned to my airport in time to hop a 
ferry, and tonight I am in New York.”’ 
Distance is no longer a barrier between 
nations; oceans, mountains, deserts are 
easily spanned There is indeed a new 
geography, a geography based on the air- 
plane’s radius of flight, not, as in our 
childhood days, on colored maps of far- 
away lands. 


Tap in this list of imposing con- 
tributions to the post-war era, is the tre- 
mendous expansion of aviation itself. In 
World War I, there were hardly one thou- 
sand planes in operation. Twenty-five 
years later, in the midst of World War II, 
the United Nations alone have one hun- 
dred thousand planes in operation for the 
year 1942 and hope to double that num- 
ber for 1943. The Axis powers between 
them may have about seventy-five thou- 
sand planes for 1942, though that must 
be a guess. At this rate of increase, air- 
craft will assume major importance at 
the close of the war. Where, then, can 
one find geographical isolation in the 
face of such developments? 

Fourth, there is the fact that our air 
bases are being established ever farther 
from our shores. In air warfare, the ever- 
widening circles of adequate nationa] de- 
fense follow the increasing radius of the 
bombing planes. At Reykjavik in Iceland, 
Julianehaab in Greenland, Cartwright in 
Labrador, St. John’s in Newfoundland, 
and in Bermuda, the Bahamas, and Cuba, 
in the Caribbean, in Puerto Rico, and 
down the east coast of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations following the trail which 
Pan American-Grace Airways blazed so 
successfully — our air bases have been 
developed to protect the mainland of 


the United States. On the west, from the 
Aleutian Islands in Alaska, out to 
Hawaii, and then back to the Panama 
Canal, using the west coast bases of Pan 
American Airways, there is stretched a 
chain of airports essential to the defense 
of our homes. 

Indeed, these friendly air bases can be 
found in territory of each of the twenty- 
nine members of the United Nations. 
Around the world the United Nations 
have provided assistance to the air forces, 
opening up every facility possible to ex- 
pedite the progress of war aviation. 

These developments open a wealth of 
study to the careful thinker pondering the 
future effects of aviation. A new geog- 
raphy is being born with the new genera- 
tion of young pilots to whom the name of 
the Guadalcanal airport will be as famil- 
iar as Le Bourget was to us. A new di- 
plomacy is being forged. As the need to 
consolidate the air strengths of the 
twenty-nine members of the United Na- 
tions grows with the increasing air 
menace, so closer diplomatic and political 
cooperation is required to break down the 
old national barriers and open up the 
needed bases. Aviation forges the way; 
international cooperation follows. This is 
an interesting new method by which old 
controversies and old differences of out- 
look are welded into a new approach 
based on the stark realism of a common 
need, to break the enemy's air power and 
win the war 


Form and finally, in our series of the 
more important gifts which modern avia- 
tion brings to the post-war world, there 
is a contribution difficult to explain 
briefly, but so imperative in its demands 
that on it a sane world order can be 
built. 

This gift may be summed up first in the 
negative. Air supremacy, once achieved, 
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does not and cannot bring security. Un- 
like the naval supremacy which served 
Great Britain so well for over one hundred 
years, holding together a far-flung em- 
pire, air supremacy cannot reign supreme. 
The word supremacy infers a race in arma- 
ments in which one side is the victor. 
But it has been proved over and over 
again, before this war started and since, 
that a nation supreme in the air can still 
be easily attacked. 

Germany at the height of her air su- 
premacy from 1939 to 1942 was repeatedly 
attacked by British bombers. Japan, in 
her supposedly isolated kingdom pro- 
tected by superior numbers of aircraft and 
wide oceans, has been and will be at- 
tacked from the air. The United States, 
with a larger airplane output than any 
other nation and separated by wide 
oceans from her enemies, is making every 
preparation and taking every precaution 
against attacks from the air. 


As LONG as there is a race in air power 
between rival groups of nations, with 
surprise air attacks possible at any time 
and in any place, there can be no security 
for any one nation. 

From this fact there derives the positive 
angle of this fifth and all-important con- 
tribution of war aviation to the post-war 
reconstruction era and the long future. 
Only by combining the aviation of all the 
nations into an international air police 
force can bedrock security be found. On 
this solid foundation, the superstructure 
of a new society of the nations may be 
built. There is no other way to meet the 
menace from the air. For no one nation or 
group of nations can air superiority 
guarantee security while another group 
maintains an air force, either military or 
civil. 

And further, no industrialized state or 
nation, once inoculated with the virus 


of aviation through careful education of 
young and old, and through intense in- 
dustrial expansion needed for the war 
effort, can ever be disarmed in the air. 


‘te international air police force 
evolves, then, from three necessities: to 
curb surprise attacks; to prevent conver- 
sion of peacetime aviation into war air- 
craft and to direct the reverse process; to 
recognize the impossibility of disarming 
the air force of a highly industrialized 
state. With these prohibitions kept 
clearly in mind and with the tremendous 
increase in air power visible to every stu- 
dent, the post-war organization of air 
power into an international air police 
force is seen not only as a logical develop- 
ment, but also as the needed bulwark for 
a sound post-war society of nations. 

How can such an amalgamation of the 
air forces of all nations take place? Ob- 
viously, upon the victorious conclusion 
of this war the first move, if we would 
seek permanent security as our founda- 
tion, must be the calling together of a 
conference of representatives of the air 
forces of every air-minded nation, victor 
and vanquished. Then the pooling of all 
aircraft, airports, air lines, aircraft fac- 
tories, pilots, and mechanics, based on 
the intimate knowledge of expert repre- 
sentatives regarding such matériel, would 
form the basis for this new over-all force 
to hold the peace and to keep wars within 
bounds. 

For no war can be fought today or to- 
morrow without aircraft. With all na- 
tional aircraft absorbed into an interna- 
tional body with complete control, wars 
as such would slowly sink into oblivion. 

It is impossible in this restricted space 
to detail the techniques for the interna- 
tional control of aviation. What university 
women may wish to explore, however, is 
the effect of such control on other aspects 
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of this new post-war world. Here our 
study courses in the field of international 
relations will prove to be a helpful back- 
ground for a quick survey. 


From the failures which cropped out in 
the moribund League of Nations, two 
imperatives stand forth. The new society 
of nations must be all-inclusive, and from 
it no resignations can be permitted. How 
can we achieve these imperatives? By first 
calling together the aviation experts, and 
from their deliberations forming the in- 
ternational air police force. All nations, 
large and small, would be asked to send 
their representatives, for what nation is 
not directly involved in air war? Victor 
and vanquished can meet on this common 
ground — the curbing of the air menace 
— when any other joint move would be 
impossible. Thus the participation of all 
nations is ensured. 

With the IAPF established, what one 
nation or what group of nations would be 
willing even to consider the possibility of 
resignation, when the entire air strength 
and all the secrets of air power have been 
laid upon the table? At last a method has 
been found, sane and workable, to pre- 
vent resignations from an international 
body. On this foundation, then, the 
superstructure of a political union may be 
safely built. In this manner, the new 
world society or federation would be 
armed from its inception and its decrees 
given the validity which those of armed 
national states have enjoyed for so long. 

To the international organizations un- 
der the League or affiliated with it, the 
existence of the IAPF would be of lasting 
value. For example, an international air 
police force would act as a supervisory 
agent of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, bringing reports of the ac- 
quiescence or non-acquiescence of liti- 
gants to judgment. Even more important, 


the existence of the IAPF, serving as an 
auxiliary to the court, would necessarily 
bring about the codification of interna- 
tional law and its application. 

To the International Labor Office, an 
affiliate of the old League, an air police 
force would be of inestimable value in 
aiding in the enforcement of its many con- 
ventions, as well as facilitating the re- 
porting of violations. Often in the past 
the inadequacies of national reports have 
held back international social progress. 
Now, thanks to modern aviation, a re- 
port of any situation anywhere in the 
world can be secured within seventy-two 
hours. 

To the many international committees 
— official, semi-official, and non-official 
— the air police force would bring the 
same boon as to the federation of nations 
itself — the boon of order, quick reports, 
and rapid movement from one end of the 
earth to the other. 


Acam, to the age-old problem of dis- 
armament a new approach can be made 
through the IAPF. With a super-force 
ruling the nations wisely and fairly, those 
nations will not need the immense arma- 
ments now being built for war. A scienti- 
fic method will at last be available by 
which each category of armaments on 
land and on sea may be questioned: given 
the increase in the use and effectiveness of 
war aviation, what is the specific value of 
this form of armament? In this way, dis- 
armament can be achieved pari passu with 
security, slowly and for all time. 

In the economic relations between na- 
tions, so myriad and so complex, the 
same simple approach through unified 
aviation can be made. The large cargo 
planes which are being planned to outwit 
the submarine menace may well revolu- 
tionize post-war transportation of raw 
materials, perishable goods, and labor. 
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Adjusting to the new world of aviation, 
national economic isolation will and 
must pass out of the picture as new and 
better ways are found to meet the varying 
economic needs of the nation. 

In the world of tomorrow, how can the 
old economic nationalism resist a force 
which in less than a day can bring coal, or 
steel, or oil to countries lacking these es- 
sentials? Undoubtedly, tariff barriers will 
have to face this new element in interna- 


tional living and adjust to the speeds of 
the future. 

In preparation for this new era, our con- 
cepts must be revised and our imagination 
must keep pace with the reality of an air- 
minded world. Our youth are already 
inoculated with the virus of aviation. 
Shall we lag behind, or shall we help 
them in building a sane new world order 
based on the control of war aviation and 
the expansion of civil aircraft? 


Exvira K. Frapxi~. former president of the Montclair, New Jersey, 















AAUW Branch, has long been active in advocating steps toward 
world organization to insure peace. She has been a leader in the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, of which she is 
now treasurer. When the Disarmament Conference opened in 
Geneva in 1932, she attended to present the petition for interna- 
tional reduction of armaments sent by women of this country. Her 
book, The Air Menace and the Answer, published by Macmillan in 
1934, presented the conclusions of competent authorities on the 
menace of aerial and chemical warfare, and advocated interna- 
tional organization as the only possible protection. The article 
presented here is drawn from material gathered for a book on which 
she is now working, on post-war international control of aviation. 
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For Our Children, Understanding and Protection 


The days of education committee mem- 
bers and chairmen are crowded with war 
activities in education, but for a few 
minutes let us imagine ourselves back in 
the summer sun with some leisure to 
consider how what we do for children 
now is related to what we want for chil- 
dren after the war is over. The best of 
physical care, to be sure, now while 
parents are busy at their war jobs, will 
lay a foundation for good health later. We 
read the articles by Dr. Blatz and Mr. 
Schottland in these pages with keen in- 
terest, to learn of child-care training 
courses in England, and to consider steps 
in united planning for us here. We meet 
gladly with our branch committees and 
those of the Office of Civilian Defense, and 
devote our share of hours and give of our 
skills to secure better care for children 
now. 

But when strains are relaxed, we may 
sometimes wonder just how we can 
“train’’ or “‘plan’’ or “‘unite’’ to give our 
children those things which they will 
need most to carry them through the dif- 
ficult years to come. We can in AAUW, 
without diminishing our organized ef- 
forts, help children in our communities to 
have some measure of real happiness as 
well as good care, so that their ideas of 
Freedom and Democracy will be tied in 
with memories of enjoyed experiences in 
everyday living. Parents and teachers can 
individually dedicate themselves to bal- 
ancing the seriousness of life with simple 
pleasures for children to remember. 

A mother of a young son (Louise Dickin- 
son Rich) writing in the August Atlantic 
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voiced these thoughts in a peculiarly 
effective mannver when she said: 

The name of his country won't be worth 
fighting for unless he can remember from ex- 
perience that his country is the place, not of 
equal opportunity, not of universal suffrage, 
not of any of those lofty conceptions so far 
above a little boy's ability to comprehend, 
but the place where he walked with his father 
down a woods road one evening and saw a 
doe and twin fawns; or the place where he 
came in from playing in the snow and found 
the kitchen warm and fragrant and his mother 
making popcorn balls. 


That's all that I can give him; that’s all 
that I dare to try to give him — something 
that he will love enough to want to preserve 
it for himself and others against whatever 
danger may threaten from whatever quarter, 
and the toughness and courage with which to 
fight for it. 

Yes, more than sixty AAUW branches 
have established nursery schools or have 
cooperated in community nursery schools. 
Still others have helped to organize war- 
time child-care centers; eighteen report 
work on child-care study courses. Others 
tell of well-planned recreational activities 
which they are gradually extending to all 
children in their communities. But these 
thoughts, encouraged by a brief space of 
leisure in the summer sun, are a plea to 
supplement community efforts by an in- 
creased understanding of the individual 
child in the home and at school. 

New problems need new consideration 
and time for thought. AAUW’s small 
study groups offer a chance for a real 
wartime service toward this end of greater 
happiness for all children, which after 
all, is so often dependent upon greater 
understanding by adults. 

Hargizst Anvers HoupDLETTE 
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Higher Education — Looking to the Future 


Everywhere we have the injunction and 
the evidence that it is not “‘education as 
usual’’ any more than ‘“‘business as us- 
ual.’’ That there is wide change, actual 
and impending, is not however neces- 
sarily unfortunate. 

Attitudes of business leaders are in- 
spiring. Automotive engineers, for exam- 
ple, tell us that when the war ends, new 
assembly lines will be set up and that 
cars will roll off them designed to make 
driving more safe. 

For safety, it is agreed, the driver must 
have comprehensive vision of the road he 
is about to travel; — not, as now, ‘‘an 
excellent view of the clouds, but little 
of the road close ahead.”’ 

Have we likewise in education had 
‘“‘an excellent view of the clouds, but 
little of the road ahead?’’ Have women in 
particular in their college education lacked 
a truly comprehensive view of the road to 
be traveled? The publication, Women After 
College,' causes us to ponder this question. 

Women After College is a study of the 
effectiveness of the education of one 
hundred college alumnae through an 
analysis of the problems and difficulties 
revealed in their case histories, a study 
carried out as a research project at the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

The book is timely indeed, when insti- 
tutions of higher education are evaluating 
and revising their total programs in ad- 
justments to the war exigencies. The 
composite picture should provoke discus- 
sion and stimulate analysis of present 
offerings in the interest of having educa- 
tion in the future provide more adequately 
for the responsibilities which women 
must inevitably carry. 

1"*Women After College,’’ Foster and Wilson. 
Columbia University Press. 1942 


A significant opportunity exists for 
each member of AAUW to evaluate her 
own college experience and to contribute 
her estimate for the information of col- 
lege administrators. Details of a plan for 
such evaluation will be available pres- 
ently. 

A study guide series is in prepara- 
tion to aid alumnae to assess the value to 
themselves of their own college education 
and to acquaint them with changes tak- 
ing place in higher education, especially 
the education of women in this war pe- 
riod. The usefulness of such study on the 
scale that AAUW national enrollment 
would permit is incalculable. It is defi- 
nitely a distinct war service in behalf of 
higher education that only AAUW can 
render. 

In other levels of education AAUW in 
this war period has the opportunity — 
happily for the country if widely AAUW 
should feel the compulsion — for in- 
creased activity in the guidance of young 
persons. 

In this issue of the JourNAL, in the de- 
partment, ‘What the Branches Are Do- 
ing,’’ the objectives and accomplishments 
in youth guidance of one state division 
are illuminating record and inspiration 
for all branches of AAUW. 

Branch notes also furnish leads for ac- 
tivity in behalf of recent graduates. The 
gaining of new members for AAUW is al- 
ways important. Truly is it said that the 
test of leadership is the development of 
new leadership. 

In any of these areas, all of which are 
program fields for AAUW, your Associate 
in Higher Education will be very glad to 
be of assistance in suggesting materials 
for branch proceedings. 

Hsien M. Hosp 
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“Social Studies” Keeps Pace with National Developments 


The vastly intricate, active, and excit- 
ing program under the general classifica- 
tion, ‘social studies,’ has at no other 
time proved its significance so measur- 
ably as in this summer of 1942. Hurriedly 
written notes from chairmen indicate 
that scores of branches and half the state 
divisions have been hard at work through 
the summer, translating into planning and 
organized activity the knowledge re- 
cently gained in study groups and special 
community surveys. 

To keep pace with national policies, to 
help shape those policies and to translate 
them to branches, the national office, too, 
maintained a full schedule of activity dur- 
ing the summer. Dr. Vera Reynolds Kil- 
duff, now instructor in economics at 
Vassar College, spent four weeks at Head- 
quarters as assistant in the social studies 
office, editing the bulletin, ‘Borrowing 
for Victory,’ prepared in the Women’s 
Division of the Treasury’s War Savings 
Staff. Since its release in August, as the 
March-April number of Contemporary Amer- 
ica, this bulletin has been especially in 
demand among local speakers groups on 
war savings. 

Nothing has been of more widespread 
concern among AAUW members than the 
realization that while concentrating on 
winning the war, we must think ahead — 
to the post-war period. Through inter- 
views with government officials, perusal 
of materials from numerous public and 
private agencies on post-war planning 
(many of them still ‘‘confidential’’), and 
analysis of questions coming from AAUW 
study groups, Dr. Kilduff also wrote a 
detailed first draft of a bulletin on post- 
war economic readjustment, scheduled for 
publication this fall (see page 108). 

Our major activity in post-war plan- 
ning in the United States is still support of 


the Voorhis resolution, H. J. Res. 291. 
(Write your Congressman for a copy.) 
While this bill has been favorably reported 
by the Committee on Labor of the House, 
it has not reached the floor of Congress 
for consideration. 

Interest in the Pepper and Geyer poll- 
tax measures was revived in August by the 
Soldier Vote Bill, which carried a provi- 
sion for banning poll-tax payment as a 
requirement for the absent soldiers voting 
by mail. While AAUW has no Conven- 
tion authorization for action on poll-tax 
measures, the one objective study guide 
on the subject was published last year by 
this Association. It has been more widely 
used by other groups than by our own. 
Let’s spend a quarter on our bulletin and 
inform ourselves. 

To place the proposed tax provisions in 
perspective, Dr. Mabel Newcomer of the 
national Committee on Social Studies has 
written a statement for AAUW members 
(Part I of the October issue of Contemporary 
America) with emphasis on spendings 
taxes, gross-income taxes, and sales taxes. 
Further price-control authorization 
granted by the Congress and implemented 
by the President is analyzed in the new 
bulletin, “Incomes and Living Costs’’ 
(see page 107). 

Events have demonstrated the serious 
need for country-wide education on in- 
flation and price-control] regulation as a 
basis for enforcement of price ceilings. 
On July 29, representatives of seventeen 
organizations with substantial consumer 
programs met in a closed, advisory con- 
ference called by the Consumer Division 
of the Office of Price Administration. Your 
representative was impressed by the keen, 
sympathetic leadership of Dr. Ruth Ayres, 
Chief of the Program Activities Branch of 
the Consumer Division, who presided, 
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and by the eagerness of all participants to 
join in a nation-wide campaign through 
their organizations to fight inflation. The 
plan of action outlined at that meeting 
was deferred pending sample campaigns in 
selected cities, but this office has been 
requesting each week that the official 
program be undertaken at once. 

Since that conference, appointment of 
Mr. Robert Horton as Assistant OPA Ad- 
ministrator in charge of information and 
education implies some new reorganiza- 
tion in the Consumer Division, but at the 
same time apparently gives recognition 
to the importance of consumers in making 
price control work. The Associate has 
talked with Mr. Horton, explained 
AAUW policies in this field, and will con- 
tinue to advise informally on consumer 
problems. 

We have also been in constant commu- 
nication during the summer with members 
of the staff of the National Organizations 
Unit of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
which has encouraged us to urge a fre- 
quent stock-taking by branches of the 
composition, coverage, and effectiveness 
of their local Defense Councils, particu- 
larly in the mobilization of citizens for 
services as outlined in the new Handbook 
for the U. S. Citizens Service Corps. 

Particular welfare problems requiring 


AAUW’s consideration and action during 
the war will be listed in ‘‘Social Welfare 
Services and the War.’’ Every day some 
new problem comes to the fore which 
seems to have endless implications. Just 
now the need for coordinating welfare 
programs with the work of the Man- 
power Commission (or vice versa) is evi- 
dent. More of that in the bulletin. 

The bibliography on the meaning of 
total war started by the Associate in June 
reached completion through the generous 
assistance of Estelle Butler of the Wash- 
ington Branch, who read and evaluated 
virtually all current materials on the 
subjects included in the bulletin. 

Constant inquiry is essential to keep 
our sources of information and our means 
of participation clear. Our responsibilities 
are manifestly great, and there will be 
many more by the time this sketchy state- 
ment appears in print. Space does not 
permit discussion of new housing poli- 
cies, new problems in the field of labor 
such as the enormous increase in industrial 
injuries, or the status of minority groups. 
Some of these problems are considered in 
the ‘“‘Manual on Wartime Community 
Activities,’’ the most recent addition to 
the materials prepared primarily for social 
studies groups. 

EstHer Cote FRANKLIN 


For Global Warfare We Need Global Minds 


Only if this war is well understood can 
it be well fought, for it is peculiarly a war 
of attitudes, of ideas, of philosophies that 
determine action. Everybody has more 
responsibility now than before, but we 
who have made it our special task to give 
leadership in developing public opinion 
on foreign policies still have that work to 
do, too. As we see from the AAUW 
branch reports for the past year, many 


members are fully aware of the fact that 
the job of educating ourselves and our 
communities about international affairs 
did not end when bombs fell on Hawaii. 
Our continuing program of study and ac- 
tion in this field is based on the knowl- 
edge that fighting a global war has not 
yet given all of us global minds. 

The plan for a series of public meetings 
on the United Nations was offered last 
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March as one way for the AAUW, 
through its international program, to 
help spread a better understanding of the 
kind of war we are fighting. Some time 
later the government designated Flag 
Day as United Nations Day, stressing the 
need of a widespread awareness of the 
role of America in a grand alliance of 
freedom-loving peoples. The observance 
was impressive in many localities, but 
one could not help feeling that longer and 
more thorough preparation would have 
given it wider and deeper meaning. 
Within the next months there will be 
two days of special significance to Amer- 
icans, coming close enough together to 
suggest a fortnight, rather than a single 
day, for observance. Thanksgiving is a 
typically American holiday, and this year 
it will call for a rededication to the ideals 
that have made this nation great. Decem- 
ber 7, the date of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, is a day few Americans now liv- 
ing will ever forget. We do not have to 
wait for the President or any govern- 
mental agency to call our attention to 
these days, or to point out what they 


mean and what they can be made to mean 
to us. 

The theme that suggests itself quite 
naturally for public meetings, church 
services, radio programs, and dramatic 
and musical presentations is *“The Stake 
of America in the War and the Peace.”’ 
There is plenty of material available for 
all types of programs, but it is important 
to make plans well in advance. Our 
AAUW international relations groups 
can perform a valuable service by training 
speakers, panels, and discussion leaders. 
The observance of the Thanksgiving-to- 
Pearl-Harbor period should, of course, 
be a community affair, enlisting as 
thorough cooperation as possible from 
all groups. 

If your international relations study 
group wants to follow up this idea of 
building a community program around a 
Thanksgiving-to-December 7 observance, 
and if more detailed suggestions are 
needed, the International Office at na- 
tional Headquarters is ready to be of 
assistance. 

EstHEr CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


Women’s Wartime Services — Demand, Supply, and Restrictions 


A correspondent asks us, ‘‘What is the 
matter with American women and their 
part in the war? Are they supine?’’ As we 
see it, any supineness, though that is too 
strong a word, has been rather on the 
other foot — evidenced in slow demand 
for women, refusal of their services, and 
confused and conflicting statements as to 
where and when they will be needed, all 
probably inevitable during the compli- 
cated shift from peace to war. Whenever 
demand for women in wartime jobs has 
been clear-cut — as in specific war indus- 
try plants, the WAACS, and the WAVES 


— women’s response has had vigor and 
volume. 


As we see it, after examining the most 
recent statements of government agencies, 
no large-scale hiring of women workers 
for war production, except in a few local- 
ities, is expected before the end of 1942. 
But since advance planning is necessary 
for occupations requiring more than a 
few months’ training — principally skilled 
and professional and managerial — this 
phase of the training program for women 
should begin immediately in anticipation 
of the period in 1943 and 1944 when indus- 
try will be more than anxious to employ 
qualified and trained women in any 
skilled or technical capacity. This con- 
clusion is drawn in a July 1942 article 
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prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security; it is one that confirms our 
observations. 

The critical point to be driven home is 
for women to begin training immediately 
for war positions to be ready in 1943. 
The demand for women chemical engi- 
neers, metallurgists, radio technicians, 
and technicians in other fields will soon 
be desperately acute. One engineering 
school officer states that from six to nine 
employers are now calling for each woman 
finishing the university’s ESMWT courses. 
Another says women evidently do not yet 
appreciate the tremendous need, for four 
institutions in a certain area giving the 
three-month free technical ESMWT train- 
ing courses have been unable to fill the 
courses to Capacity. 

As we see it, too, partly on the basis of 
what AAUW visitors to Headquarters 
have told us of situations in their own 
states, women are conspicuous for their 
absence in important government posts 
and on various boards and committees 
in the war effort. AAUW committees 
should redouble their activities to secure 
appointment of able women to these 
posts. They should study the kinds of 
work done by war boards and commit- 


tees, should check up on local Civilian 
Defense Councils to see that they are con- 
ducting the appropriate activities, and 
should urge women to study, train, and 
become expert in one or more of the types 
of work needing to be done. Willingness 
alone will not do; knowledge and expert- 
ness are indispensable. 

Despite the increasing demand for 
women in the war program, we see ques- 
tionable, unreasonable, or, for the times, 
well-nigh incredible restrictions remain- 
ing to bar women’s employment. The old 
barrier against ‘“‘married women’ is still 
raised again and again to prevent the 
employment of sorely needed teachers. 
Qualified women physicians are refused 
commissions in the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Army because they are not ‘‘per- 
sons.’” As we see it, action to remove 
obstacles of this kind to use of women’s 
abilities should definitely be partof AAUW 
work. The present total war is no fe- 
spector of sex; it makes total demands 
upon both men and women. The best per- 
son for the job, regardless of sex or mari- 
tal status, is the only working principle 
that makes sense. 


FRANCES VALIANT SPEEK 


In a Crusade of Liberation, Art Is Not Irrelevant 


If you want a straw to show which 
way the wind blows, send for the latest 
“Branch Art Reports,’’ the summary for 
1941-42 of the work of 506 branches. 

First, public attendance at our com- 
munity art events — concerts, plays, ex- 
hibitions, and so on — increased by more 
than a third over the previous year, from 
67,617 to 89,000. Almost everything 
showed an increase; our exhibitions 
alone were seen by approximately 55,000 


people. 


Second, we lost 59 per cent of the mem- 
ber enrollment in art courses, a drop from 
18,468 back to 7,626. 

Third, those who remain are getting to 
be more interested in doing rather than 
studying about the arts: practicum in 
writing, music, and play production actu- 
ally had more enrolled than the previous 
year, and the balance between study and 
doing is nearly even. 

Fourth, we lost 16 per cent of branches 
reporting art work, but this loss was 
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among beginners. No branch with a well 
established program dropped out. 

From these four facts we may venture a 
deduction: it is that beginners taking ap- 
preciation, and those enrolled in various 
historical courses, have withdrawn for 
the duration; but that those more deeply 
rooted in the subject, and especially those 
whose vocation is one of the arts, are 
trying to do more than ever before. 

This is right, and there will have to be 
more of it. The only way to continue with 
reduced forces is to try to do more with 
what is left. 

In hard times there should be improve- 
ment in administration, more willingness 
to shape policy out of events, and more 
awareness of the national meaning be- 
neath the work of the individual branch. 
For the principles growing out of ex- 
perience, the annual report is the guide. 


Art means integration. Therefore I ask 
presidents and all those concerned with 
branch policy, to read what the arts are 
doing. The topics of the art chairman's 
preparation, lectures, book-reviewing, 
records and budget and source material, 
and the schedule for 1942-43, are all ger- 
mane. And the glimpse of the long hand 
of Alma Mater is uniquely interesting to 
any alumna. 

Direct war service through the arts is 
limited practically to artists who com- 
mand the techniques. In our citcum- 
stances, we shall have to count that art 
extension in the community and the edu- 
cation of the young are indirect but vital 
patriotic service. 

“Since art is theessence of what we fight 
to preserve, it must not be considered ir- 
relevant during a crusade for liberation."’ 

Lura Bzam 


AAUW Fellowships Reflect the Headlines 


If anyone has been thinking of AAUW 
fellowships as an isolated, ivory-tower 
program, the experience of this past year 
should dispel the illusion. Fellowships, 
like every other endeavor, reflect the for- 
tunes of war and the morning’s headlines. 

For instance, we read that rationing is 
to be extended — and we are reminded 
that a promising young economist has 
forfeited her $1,500 AAUW award in 
order to do a rationing study urgently 
needed by the OPA. 

Newspapers feature statements of the 
Army and Navy that colleges must con- 
centrate on research and training needed 
for prosecution of the war — and we re- 
call the astrophysicist who has resigned 
her fellowship for war research . . . the 
former fellow who is doing work in chem- 
istry ‘‘too confidential to be discussed”’ 

. the ‘pure research’’ fellow who is 


planning a course in electricity for girls 
who want to go into radio . . . the for- 
mer fellow appointed to the physics fac- 
ulty of a big Middle-Western university, 
never particularly cordial to women on its 
staff, because enrollments in the subject 
are heavy and men instructors scarce. So 
we have opportunities opening for women 
trained in war-related subjects, but those 
opportunities take the form of such urgent 
demands that few women who are well 
equipped in these fields now feel free to 
apply for fellowships. 

This situation is a reminder that in fel- 
lowships we are always building for the 
future. In the work of former fellows who 
are now contributing to the war effort in 
such fields as mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and economics, we see the fruits 
of fellowships given in years past. Now 
we are giving fellowships in preparation 
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for what we hope will be a better and 
happier future. This year’s awards in lit- 
erature and art and archaeology and his- 
tory will help to carry over to the next 
generation of students a cultural heritage 
that is in very real danger of being lost. If 
we want our children to share fully in 
that heritage, to have a richer education 
than technology affords, we must do 
something more than wishful thinking. 
Perhaps we have been too humble in 
thinking of our fellowship program. As 
AAUW members have arranged fellow- 
ship meetings, worked for benefits, sold 
playing cards, or given contributions to 
fellowships, they have felt the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they were helping 


gifted women scholars and maintaining a 
valued project of thenational Association 
But now, against the world background, 
our fellowships take on a larger stature. 

Hitler is staking everything on a regime 
in which fanaticism prevails over intellect. 
In Axis-dominated countries, objective 
scholarship is suppressed, universities 
crippled, intellectuals persecuted and 
exterminated. The support of fellowships 
by more than 900 groups of American uni- 
versity women is one concrete form of op- 
position — a demonstration of our faith 
in the ideal of a broad culture marked by 
intellectual integrity and the spirit of free 
inquiry. 

Ruta Witson TRYON 


AAUW AND LOCAL DEFENSE COUNCILS 


T LONG last the national Office of 
Civilian Defense has issued a concise 
but comprehensive Organization Outline for 
Loca! Defense Councils, and a Handbook for 
the U. S. Citizens Service Corps. Copies were 
sent to branch presidents early in Septem- 
ber, and chairmen have been urged to se- 
cure additional copies from the local 
Defense Councils. 

For AAUW branch leaders these bulle- 
tins may become the “‘war work Bible.”’ 
The Organization Outline states clearly the 
two-fold development of organization at 
the national, regional, and local levels: 
(1) the protective services, including the 
work of air-raid wardens, fire watchers, 
auxiliary police, and emergency feeding 
and housing units; and (2) the community 
service programs, which embody long- 
time interests of our Association. 

The Handbook for the Citizens Service 
Corps emphasizes for the most part activ- 
ities in which AAUW branches are al- 
ready engaged: salvage, war stamp and 
bond sales, family security services, child- 
care services, health and hospital service, 
nutrition, consumer programs, housing 
services, recreation, school and education 
services, library and information centers, 
as well as neighborhood or block organ- 
ization and a brief miscellany of other 
projects, such as victory gardens, car- 
sharing, and canning. Activities, training 
requisites, and recommended readings are 
detailed under each type of service. 

Alchough basic direction is indicated 
by the Handbook, there must be resource- 
ful local adaptation in accordance with 
community needs. AAUW branches can 


> 


contribute most effectively now by sur- 
veying the organization and operation of 
their local Defense Councils to determine 
whether the plans outlined in the Hand- 
book have already been provided for, and 
to find out where the resources of AAUW 
groups can be used most helpfully to 
speed the defense program. 

In the evaluation of the Council’s ac- 
tivities, find out first whether all major 
groups in the community are represented, 
not only on the Council itself, but in the 
various services which use volunteers. 
Find out, too, whether well-qualified, 
public-spirited citizens have been chosen 
for these responsibilities, which will grow 
increasingly important. 

Then inquire into the specifications for 
Council work. For example: 

Is there a war information center in your 
city? Is there one in your school district? 


What are the subcommittees of the Council 
and who serves on them? 


Who collects and converts salvage materials? 
Have training classes been set up for volunteers 
to inform the community of the essential as- 
pects of the salvage campaigns? 


Is there a successful bond-selling committee 
in your town? Have all organizations partici- 
pated in the sales program? 


Has the Defense Council outlined or ap- 
te a family welfare program for families 

roken up by military casualties or by war 
migration, for those who are new in the com- 
munity, or those thrown out of employment 
through closing of civilian industries? Which 
welfare agencies participate in this program? 
Should others be brought into it? 


What has been done to establish nursery 
schools or day-care centers for children of 
working mothers or children subjected to un- 
usual strain because of the war? Has a survey 
been made to determine the need for such 
centers? 
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Has your community suffered a reduction in 
its corps of nurses or doctors? What has been 
done to organize volunteer help to increase the 
available professional health and medical care 
facilities? 

What is the extent and value of the nutri- 
tion programs? 

Has a consumer information center been set 
up, supplemented by community education on 
price ceilings, rationing, use of substitutes, 
and conservation of commodities made of 
scarce materials? 


What has the Housing Committee of the 
Defense Council done to assure utilization of 
existing housing facilities and at the same time 

revent substandard housing and living con- 
Sitions? 

Does the Recreation Committee serve as a 
clearinghouse for existing recreational facili- 
ties? Has it made available new facilities for 
the increased population? 


In what ways has the Defense Council used 
the public schools and libraries as centers for 
civitian mobilization and general community 
education on wartime programs? 


Does the Council have an Education Com- 
mittee which makes plans for adapting educa- 
tional programs and using educational facili- 
ties to meet wartime needs in accordance with 
programs suggested by the U. S. Office of 
Education and other planning groups? 

Do you have neighborhood or block units 
for as nearly universal prosecution of the dif- 
ferent programs as possible in your com- 
munity? 

What has the Information Committee of the 
Council so far attempted? Does it have a 
Speakers Bureau? Does it furnish regular 
articles for the newspapers? Does it promote 
the production and wide showing of war 
posters and exhibits? Does it arrange radio 
programs on the home-front aspects of the 
war? Has the Defense Council set up training 
courses for these services? How have the 
teachers or directors been recruited? How 
effective are the courses? 


Having described and evaluated the cur- 
rent situation, the branch should deter- 
mine how its groups or members can best 
be used and offer its plan of cooperation 
to the Defense Council. Individual mem- 
bers are already participating in many 
projects, but unless the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office is unusually skillful in 
placement, special talents and distinctive 
training will often go unused. With a 





record of its findings and an over-all 
evaluation of the Council, the AAUW 
branch can offer constructive assistance in 
developing programs not yet launched, in 
helping to set right the activities which 
have obviously “‘got off to a bad start,” 
and in furnishing and training leaders for 
programs which are related to AAUW 
experience. 

If the Council for any reason does not 
wish to undertake needed services such as 
consumer counseling, the AAUW may it- 
self plan, initiate, and carry through these 
services. Study groups or subject-matter 
committees may offer the most convenient 
units for directing special tasks. Members 
of consumer study groups are especially 
equipped to participate in household sal- 
vage drives, food and clothing conserva- 
tion programs, consumer information cen- 
ters, and some of the work of price control 
and rationing boards. Some branches have 
accepted the responsibility for organizing 
the housing programs, including the 
Home Registration and Room Registry 
Bureaus, surveys and reports on housing 
needs and demonstrations of convenient 
low-cost home furnishings for tenants of 
new housing projects. 

Others have organized classes and fur- 
nished teachers on war bond selling, 
family nutrition, child care, conservation, 
and current issues of the war. There is 
still much to do, in coordinating activi- 
ties and raising standards of existing 
services as well as in developing new 
programs. 

AAUW and other organized groups 
should bear a large share of the responsi- 
bility for the quality of work done by 
the Council and its committees. If the 
fighting forces on the world fronts were 
as dilatory as some communities in step- 
ping up civilian programs to meet waf 
needs, we should already have known the 
meaning of defeat. 
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OUR LATIN AMERICAN FELLOWS 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AN EXPERIMENT IN CULTIVATING 
FRIENDSHIP AND UNDERSTANDING 


NYONE who reads the history of the 
A American Association of University 
Women is struck by the almost uncanny 
foresight of AAUW leaders. One out- 
standing example is the establishment of 
the Latin American Fellowship. 

In the midst of today’s intensive efforts 
to cultivate friendship with the peoples 
to the south of us, the AAUW may look 
back with quiet satisfaction on a project 
of twenty-five years’ standing that has 
established friendly, understanding inter- 
preters of the United States in a dozen 
Latin American countries. 

It was in 1917, just as the United States 
was being swept into World War I, that 
the AAUW (then the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae) established this 
grant to bring a woman from one of the 
Latin American countries to the United 
States for study in preparation for some 
form of public service in her own country. 
The project was an outgrowth of the 
meeting in Washington of the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, when a 
number of Association members had as- 
sisted in arrangements for the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the conference — the first 
large group of Latin American women to 
visit this country. 

Although members of the Association 
were soon immersed in war work, interest 
in the Latin American women persisted, 
and the fellowship was not permitted to 
lapse. It has been given annually since 


1917, except for an interval when the 
grant was used for a survey of higher 
education of women in Latin American 
countries in order to develop sound poli- 
cies for the fellowship. 


"Tax holders of the Latin American Fel- 
lowship are in a very real sense ambassa- 
dors of good will in their own countries 
today; and no less, during their fellowship 
tenure here, they have been educational 
missionaries, giving the people of the 
United States whom they met a better 
conception of the cultures and peoples and 
problems of their homelands. 

A good example of this two-way proc- 
ess is the influence of Laura de Arce, Latin 
American Fellow of 1938-39, whose ar- 
dent enthusiasm for Uruguay, ‘‘the best 
democracy in the world,’’ was a challenge 
to our North American complacency. 
Srta. de Arce’s reports of her country’s 
liberal social legislation — protective leg- 
islation for women in industry, maternity 
leave, provision for unmarried mothers, 
unemployment insurance, free education 
even in the university — gave to many 
of us a new conception of one Latin 
American country. 

But as a teacher of history and sociol- 
ogy and as a social worker, Srta. de Arce 
warmly appreciated the many things she 
could learn here, particularly regarding 
the practical application of sociological 
theory. After studying at the University 
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of Indiana, she made an extensive tour of 
correctional institutions, especially those 
dealing with delinquent girls. 

On returning to Montevideo, Srta. de 
Arce resumed her work as professor of his- 
tory at the Normal School of Monte- 
video, and in 1941 was acting head of the 
History Department. Since 1939 she has 
also been assistant judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Montevideo. 

Coming back from the States, Srta. de 
Arce felt that one of the greatest needs of 
her country was a public school of social 
work. Working with the judge of the 
Juvenile Court, she made surveys and 
helped to draw up a plan for a free public 
lay school for social workers, to be set 
up as a part of the Normal School. The 
project was worked out as realistically as 
possible, in view of actual needs. Now the 
plans are perfected, but there is still the 
difficulty of securing government support, 
which has not yet been forthcoming. 

But Srta. de Arce continues to work for 
this and other forms of social progress. 
Whether her methods are also the fruit 
of experience in the United States we do 
not know. She writes: 

I am completely convinced that to do effec- 
tive social work it is necessary to count with 
public opinion. For this reason, I have been 
making speeches, lecturing, writing articles, 
etc., in an attempt to convey general ideas to 
the public through every medium of communi- 
cation. I have preferred radio especially, as a 


means of fixing principles and facts in the 
minds of listeners. 


But social welfare is not the only sub- 
ject of her broadcasts: 


As a professor of American history, I realize 
that to have peace and friendship among the 
twenty-one American countries it is necessary 
to work for mutual comprehension. I knew 
that until I had tried to contribute to this 
understanding I should not be satisfied. That 
is the reason why I am broadcasting about the 
United States and Pan Americanism. I am try- 
ing to give general impressions in a very clear 
and simple way. 





These are a few of her radio topics: 
A Year in the United States of America, 
North American Youth, Pan American 
Day and the Pan American Union, His- 
torical Development of the United States, 
The N.Y.A. and the New Deal in the 
U. S. A., Reformatories in the United 
States. 

A series of popular semi-weekly pro- 
grams on the ‘Radio Femenina’’ in- 
cluded, among other topics: The North 
American Girl; Chicago — Historical and 
Social Background; Chicago — the Gold 
Coast and the Slum; How a Foreign Girl 
Can Live in New York; Shopping in New 
York; The Middle West, Typical North 
American Center; Washington; North 
American Universities; The Educational 
System in the United States. 


From the vantage point of longer ex- 
perience, Maria Teresa Mora de Nochera, 
of Puerto Rico, looks back on a career 
of useful service since she held the As- 
sociation’s fellowship. She received the 
award twice in succession (1921-23), 
completing her training at the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. Since 
returning to Puerto Rico she has been the 
only woman doctor in Mayaguez, a city 
of 70,000; for some years she was physi- 
cian at the Municipal Hospital, and is 
now in the Public Health Unit, in charge 
of several clinics: prenatal, infant hy- 
giene, tuberculosis, health certificates, 
maternal health, school children, and 
crippled children. She, too, believes in 
education of the public, and has been ac- 
tive in community service in behalf of 
public health, disease prevention, and 
now civilian defense work. 

Evaluating the AAUW fellowship on 
the basis of her ownexperience, Dra. Mora 
de Nochera writes: 


With the award of the fellowship I was able 
to become a Doctor of Medicine. This training 


— 
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has helped me to be useful to my fellow citi- 
zens. Most women come to me for their ail- 
ments and for their children’s, and I am sure it 
is quite a relief to them to consult a woman 
doctor. 

At the time you awarded me the fellowship 
you did a aud turn to a young and inexperi- 
enced girl who wanted very much to study 
medicine but was handicapped by the lack of 
money. I could not help but be very friendly 
toward the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, who had given me the means to 
go ahead with that which I wanted most in 
my life. Nineteen years of practicing my pro- 
fession, feeling that I am quite useful in my 
community, have made me understand to a 
fuller extent the beautiful and necessary work 
you are doing. Culture and the ability to speak 
the same language seem to me the things most 
necessary to foster friendliness amongst people 
of different countries. For every Latin Ameri- 
can Fellowship awarded you will have a cul- 
tured and Raalichaonebinn woman who will 
be very friendly to you and to all American in- 
stitutions. They will serve in their respective 
countries as ambassadors of good will. 

This interchange of friendship among North 
and South American women will help greatly 
in making this hemisphere safe for peace and 
democracy. 


Severna other Latin American Fellows 
have been doctors. The first fellow, Vir- 
ginia P. Alvarez Hussey (1917-21) of 
Venezuela, received the M.D. degree from 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. She returned to Venezuela to work 
with her husband, who had been doing 
research on the treatment of leprosy with 
chaulmoogra oil and was prepared to ex- 
tend the treatment to Venezuelan lepers. 
However, so many difficulties arose that 
they finally gave up the project and came 
back to the United States. 


CConsuzzo VADILLO, first woman to re- 
ceive the M.D. in Yucatan, was impelled 
to seek further study in gynecology and 
urology because so many women came to 
her (in many cases their husbands would 
not permit them to consult a man physi- 
cian), and she felt keenly the need of 
specialized training in women’s diseases. 


She, too, studied at the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania (1934-35), and 
returned to practice in Mérida, Yucatan, 
where she gave over several rooms in her 
home to the country-women who came 
for treatment. She also worked persist- 
ently to educate the public regarding 
much-needed sanitary and health meas- 
ures. She held conferences at the American 
school in Mérida on cancer, tuberculosis, 
etc., showed movies to illustrate her 
talks, and published articles on health 
problems. 

However, she felt very much isolated 
from contact with modern medicine, and 
almost overwhelmed by the general back- 
wardness of the region, which obstructed 
progress in hygienic measures. In 1940 she 
went to Mexico City, in order to find fur- 
ther opportunity for work in her special 
field. There for a year she carried on re- 
search in a gynecological clinic and as- 
sisted in a cancer clinic, bringing up to 
date her knowledge of the use of radium 
and X-rays in treatment of cancer. 

At present Dr. Vadillo is making X-ray 
tests of Mexico City school children for 
tuberculosis. This work, while not in her 
own specialty, offers a livelihood and puts 
her in touch with doctors of the capital, 
besides giving valuable experience which 
can be applied to gynecology. The anti- 
tuberculosis program, directed by an able 
and enthusiastic doctor, is also furnishing 
good experience in a social attack ona for- 
midable disease, such as Dr. Vadillo has 
long wished to carry out against cancer. 

Dr. Vadillo had dreamed of some day 
being able to establish a gynecological 
clinic where she could put into effect the 
research methods she had observed in the 
United States. But now, she writes — 


To do that would take the rest of my life, 
and I do not intend to waste it in a ——_ 
that might perhaps be fruitless. I have decided 
only to take advantage of the material that 
exists here in the clinics to carry further know- 
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ledge back to Yucatan, when J may return to 
work simply as a private practitioner. 

I also hope that to the prestige of being an 
AAUW fellow will be added that of my stay 
here in the capital, so that on my return to 
Yucatan the people there will cooperate in the 
social work which I desire to carry on. 

I wish that the friends that I have had the 
joy of having in the AAUW may not find so 
many thorns as I have found, so that the fruit 
which your Association may gather may be in 
the proportion that is just and deserved. 


Monrz encouraging has been the experi- 
ence of Consuelo Bernardino (Latin Amer- 
ican Fellow, 1934-35), of Trujillo City, 
Dominican Republic. After a year’s work 
at the Woman's Medical College of Penn- 
sylvaniaand at Johns Hopkins University, 
she was appointed by President Tru- 
jillo as chief of the Department of Gyne- 
cology of the Padré Billini Hospital — 
first woman in charge of that department 
— and assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Santo Domingo. Recently she was 
advanced to the rank of professor of 
gynecology — the first woman professor 
at the university. She is also a member of 
the National Council for the Protection 
of Mothers and Babies, and is in charge 
of the advisory service to mothers for 
child care and protection, in the public 
clinics of the city. Dra. Bernardino has 
published several articles in the journal 
of the Medical Association of the Do- 
minican Republic, and is a member of the 
Board of the Dominican Red Cross. She 
attributes her official advancement largely 
to President Trujillo, ‘‘the first Domini- 
can in favor of feminism.” 


Anoruz. M.D. is Dra. Perlina Winocur, 
who was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Buenos Aires Medical 
School and physician in charge of a well- 
developed nutrition program in the pub- 
lic schools, when she received the AAUW 
grant in 1935-36. At Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity she did valuable research on hemo- 


lytic anemia, undertaken not only because 
of her interest in the disease, which is a 
serious factor in infant mortality, but also 
with a view to acquiring research tech- 
niques to take back to Argentinean medi- 
cal students. 

Dra. Winocur returned to her teaching 
in the Medical School and her work as 
school physician, and soon undertook an 
ambitious and useful project. Using ma- 
terials from the United States, she pre- 
pared height-weight charts for children 
of the city, based on actual measurements 
of thousands of school children of Buenos 
Aires. On the basis of these charts, school 
authorities refer children to Dra. Wino- 
cur’s Nutrition Clinic, where their defi- 
Ciencies are analyzed and dietetic advice 
and supervision given. The clinic program 
also includes education of parents (par- 
ticularly foreigners) in good food habits, 
and planning of menus for children who 
receive free lunches. Since her return, Dra. 
Winocur has published several papers on 
nutrition problems and on her research in 
anemias. 


Sorta PINCHEIRA DE EHRENBERG, Of San- 
tiago, Chile (1929-30 and 1931-32) made 
a thorough study of nursing methods in 
this country, receiving the Bachelor of 
Nursing degree from the Yale School of 
Nursing. On her return to Chile she was 
appointed head of the School for Nurses 
at the University of Chile, with responsi- 
bility for inspection and supervision of 
the nursing work of the whole country. 
She finally resigned this position because 
lack of interest on the part of the medical 
profession made progress in raising stand- 
ards for nurses almost impossible. How- 
ever, she has continued to work with the 
nursing profession unofficially, and those 
who know her report that she has had 
real influence in improving nurses’ train- 
ing, in spite of the obstacles. 
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Two of the Latin American Fellows 
have contributed valued service in their 
respective countries as librarians. Adel- 
pha Rodrigues de Figueiredo (1930-31) is 
head of the Cataloguing Department of 
the Municipal Public Library, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in charge of cataloguing and 
classification in the library and its two 
branches. She organized the library of 
the University of Sao Paulo’s School of 
Medicine, and besides her regular work 
teaches in the Library School of the Sao 
Paulo Department of Culture, where she 
has trained some six hundred students 
since 1936. She still assists many of her 
students who are now librarians, helping 
them to solve problems of cataloguing, 
classification, and organization, and in 
general ‘‘keeping an eye on their work.”’ 
Indeed, she has been responsible for de- 
veloping library methods throughout the 
country. 

Of her work in the United States she 
writes: 

The fellowship was invaluable in preparing 
me for my work, and in a general way it was 
the clue to the many developments in the 
library field in this country. Each one of my 
students represents one bit of influence of my 
fellowship. Were it not for the AAUW I could 
never have done the work I did directly or in- 
directly. Every lesson I deliver in the Library 
School brings a little of the splendid spirit of 
cooperation of the AAUW. 

Besides all the preparation I got through 
the fellowship there is also the fact that the 
AAUW attitude toward me is always a stimu- 
lus to the much greater and significant feeling 
of friendship that now, more than ever, exists 
between the United States and Brazil. 

My opinion is that there could not be any 
better way of promoting friendship and 
understanding among women of the Americas 
than taking them to the United States and 
giving them a means to know the women of 
the United States in their many activities, 


serving their own country and being an ex- 
ample to ourselves. 


Sta. Rodrigues de Figueiredo calls at- 
tention to one difficulty encountered in 
getting the best possible candidates for 


the fellowship. Since the rate of exchange 
is very unfavorable and traveling expenses 
high, poorer girls cannot afford to apply; 
and by the time they have saved enough 
to take advantage of the fellowship, they 
are no longer young and ‘‘have not much 
time left to benefit’’ from the award. 


Mascanira Murs ve Rivas (1923-24), 
of Santiago, Chile, after her study of li- 
brary methods in the United States, or- 
ganized the children’s section in the 
National Library at Santiago and was ap- 
pointed its chief. At first, it was necessary 
to overcome the opposition of parents and 
even teachers, who considered reading a 
waste of time for children and were sure 
the books would be stolen. But now the 
children’s section is a well-established 
and immensely popular feature of the li- 
brary, and an educational influence among 
children and parents as well. Sra. de Rivas 
has been giving library training, and has 
found it necessary to prepare her assistants 
for social work also, since the children’s 
section has become a center for advice on 
vocations, character training, and family 
problems. 


‘Wesuee their special fields, most 
of the Latin American Fellows take up 
some educational activity. Srta. Paulina 
Gomez-Vega (1932-34), of Colombia, spe- 
cialized in bacteriology at Johns Hopkins 
University. When she returned to Bogota, 
however, she realized that the first step in 
raising standards in education for her 
countrywomen must be the provision of 
adequate secondary education, without 
which it was useless to agitate for college 
opportunities. Accordingly, Srta. G6mez- 
Vega accepted appointment as director of 
the Colegio de la Merced, one of the old- 
est schools for girls, but one with very 
low academic standards. She consulted 
with AAUW leaders and with men in her 
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own country educated in the States, and 
established a program of studies modeled 
on the best high schools of this country. 
Within two years the enrollment had in- 
creased from 150 to 400, with students 
from Venezuela as well as Colombia. The 
budget was increased from $30,000 to 
$80,000, and dental and medical clinics, 
laboratories, a library, and a good physi- 
cal education department were estab- 
lished. But in 1937 difficulties arose which 
led to Srta. Gdmez-Vega’s resignation, 
and the school reverted to its earlier 
standards. 

Srta. Go6mez-Vega is now assistant 
chemist in the National Institute of 
Chemistry, making analyses of soils and 
forage plants. She hopes that a good lab- 
oratory may be developed for research in 
biology of soils and the study of native 
foodstuffs, with a view to improving the 
popular diet. She reports that opportuni- 
ties for secondary education for girls in 
Colombia are improving, but the pre- 
vailing poverty and ignorance severely 
handicap the progress of women. Srta. 
Gémez-Vega has given much time to ed- 
ucating the public in problems of child 
hygiene, nutrition, and the like; and is 
helping to develop programs for teaching 
home economics and hygiene through the 
Girl Scouts as a means of reaching the 
greatest number of girls with the least 
expense. 

Srta. Gémez-Vega has published arti- 
cles on the education of women, as well 
as some scientific articles, and a transla- 
tion of Dr. E. V. McCollum’s Food, 
Nutrition, and Health. 

She writes with warm appreciation of 
the fellowship, and of the inspiration 
that comes from meeting people who de- 
vote their lives to others: 


It teaches any woman to be more a, and 
do something worthy during her life. . . . I 
consider it my duty to promote friendship and 


understanding among women of the Americas 
and show them that long before the Good 
Neighbor policy was known, North American 
women were helping their South American 
sisters. 


Manezzine G. Sytvain (1936-37) of 
Haiti has found opportunity, since her re- 
turn to Port-au-Prince, to make progress 
in carrying out her educational ideas, as 
assistant to the director of rural education 
for Haiti. After holding the fellowship 
she received a grant from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, enabling her to complete work for 
the D.Sc., specializing in education and 
social work. She is now in charge of social 
work in the rural schools, and is teaching 
in the University of Port-au-Prince. She is 
also active in civic affairs — is president 
of the Women’s League for Social Action, 
and has recently organized the Haitian 
League for Civilian Defense, which in- 
cludes both men and women. 


Over fellows in educational work in- 
clude Ruth Belin Esparza (1924-25), who 
has ‘taught zoology at the National 
School for Teachers in Mexico City and 
has been instrumental in developing pro- 
grams for zoology in the secondary 
schools and securing laboratory equip- 
ment. 

Emilia Deseo (1927-28) of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, studied the organiza- 
tion and administration of elementary 
schools and the use of mental tests in the 
United States, and became a leader in in- 
troducing progressive educational meth- 
ods in Argentina. She was appointed head 
of a public experimental school in Buenos 
Aires, and is active in many Argentine 
organizations. 

More recently Olga Strehlneek (1939- 
40), assistant professor of psychology at 
the Institute of Education, University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, studied educational 
psychology and techniques of educational 
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research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. On her return to the Institute 
of Education, she was placed in charge of 
educational research. 

Lidia Santelices (1928-29), of Santiago, 
Chile, was a teacher of English in the 
Girls’ Normal School, Santiago, until her 
death in 1936. Besides her teaching, she 
had published critical studies and transla- 
tions of English poetry. 


To compPLete this brief record, mention 
should be made of the most recent fellows, 
although AAUW members are more fa- 
miliar with their work through notes in 
recent issues of the JouRNAL. 

Mercedes Gatell of Havana, Cuba, in 
September arrived in Washington, D. C., 
where she is studying law at George 
Washington University in preparation for 
teaching comparative law on her return 
to Havana. 

Emérita Guevara, 1941-42 fellow, is 
remaining for another year at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, work- 
ing for her master’s degree. Her object is 
to acquire scientific techniques which can 
be used in cancer research when she re- 
turns to the new Radiological Institute in 
Panama City, which as yet lacks ade- 
quately trained personnel. Some of the 
California branches have helped to make 
her further study in this country pos- 
sible, and she is receiving assistance 
this year from the Institute of Inter- 


national Education, the University of 
California, and International House at 
Berkeley. 

Marina Nufiez del Prado (1940-41) 
of Bolivia is perhaps more widely known 
to AAUW members than any other Latin 
American Fellow, for many members met 
her at the Cincinnati Convention, or have 
seen the exhibit of her sculpture which 
was circulated in the United States last 
year. Now as an expression of apprecia- 
tion of what the fellowship year in this 
country meant in her development as an 
artist, Srta. Nufiez del Prado has made a 
gift to the Association of one of her finest 
pieces, the head of an Aymara Indian, 
done in the rose-shaded terra cotta of her 
country. 


Tums gift comes to the AAUW at the 
time of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of the fellowship which 
year by year has forged a bond between 
women of the Americas — women of 
different cultures and backgrounds, but 
with common ideals of service to their 
people and friendship among nations. In 
this piece the sculptor has conveyed the 
strength, endurance, and patience of an 
old and primitive race —a fitting re- 
minder that in cultivating inter-American 
understanding there are wide gulfs to be 
bridged, and that good things come 
slowly to fruition. 


R. W. T. 





*~ EDITORIALS * 


AAUW AND THE HOME-FRONT OFFENSIVE 


As the world enters the fourth year of 
Hitler's war, the people of the United 
States are waking up to the overwhelm- 
ing responsibility that has fallen upon 
them. We are engaged in a global war 
which by its nature imposes immediate 
tasks on every one of us. Never has the 
democratic ideal been so meaningful or 
clear-cut. Never have the demands on the 
individual citizen been so imperative. 
Never have organized citizens’ groups 
with educational and civic programs 
held so significant a place in the national 
social structure. These groups must as- 
sume first responsibility for the mobiliza- 
tion of a united and determined army of 
citizens to form a coordinated and invinc- 
ible home front. 

The principal weapons of our home 
front are understanding and morale, 
specific techniques for getting things 
done — and continuous hard work. It 
should be crystal clear by now that to- 
day’s crisis demands what university 
women are well equipped to offer: the 
skill to get at the facts, the background 
to understand complex problems, and the 
constructive approach in devising and 
applying solutions. 

In AAUW branches we are already 
meeting the first great need: understand- 
ing the issues of this war, — not alone 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
the four freedoms, the general strategies 
for victory, and conditions of peace, im- 
portant as they are, but also the specific 


meaning of total war on the home front. 
Nevertheless, we have much to do in 
educating ourselves on the problems of 
the war. Self-education is a first requisite 
for an intelligent home-front offensive 
which aims to release critical materials 
for war, to utilize manpower most effec- 
tively, and to establish living and work- 
ing conditions which will insure maxi- 
mum efficiency of war production. 

It is astonishing that in these times a 
college-trained woman can valiantly pro- 
pound the cause of ‘‘Union Now’”’ and in 
the next breath launch into an indictment 
of gasoline rationing. That another can 
lament against “‘priorities’’ which have 
prevented construction of a new bath- 
room for an already well-equipped home. 
Or that a woman who is willing to 
“give her son for the cause of democ- 
racy’’ will buy a house at an inflated 
price, expecting greatly increased rentals, 
and then vehemently object to rulings of 
the rent control administrator. 

It is dismaying to find any member of 
AAUW in these critical days who fails 
to understand the underlying factors in 
our war economy. What do we know of 
inflation and the urgent importance of 
rationing regulations, genuine price ceil- 
ings, installment buying curbs, exten- 
sion of the social insurance, and heavy 
taxation as anti-inflation measures? Of the 
problems of recruiting and training and 
placing men and women workers in wart 
industries, even those industries in ouf 
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own communities? What do we know of 
plans or lack of plans for the proper 
housing, recreation, and health safe- 
guards for such employees and for the in- 
conspicuous but essential service workers 
in our vicinity who are just behind the 
industry front? 

How many AAUW groups have made 
careful inquiry to find out what is neces- 
sary in their state, their county, their 
city, in readjusting welfare facilities to 
meet current needs and unifying them for 
efficiency? Or in combating sixth-column 
‘‘divide-and-conquer’’ tactics wherever 
they may be used, consciously or inno- 
cently? 

Out of the background of study and 
discussion, small groups in AAUW 
branches are today in a position to ana- 
lyze these problems and translate them 
through branch meetings and bulletins to 
other members. Where sources of infor- 
mation on national questions are not 
immediately available, any member of a 
branch may call upon the resources of the 
national Association for explanations, for 
bibliographies, and for guidance in or- 
ganizing first-hand investigations. Let us 
learn to use the tools our organization 
has provided for us. We should value them 
now more than ever. It is time we real- 
ized the full meaning of an association of 
educated women in group thinking, 
group stimulation, and group study. Any 
member may find the process of self-educa- 
tion immeasurably hastened by working 
through the established AAUW proce- 
dures of study groups and special branch 
surveys. 

But self-education in a vacuum is not 
enough. It is of course important that 
AAUW members be well informed. But 
absorption of facts implies a substantial 
tesponsibility. For AAUW, self-educa- 
tion leads to a program of community 
education. The task of educating com- 


munities on the economic and social as- 
pects of total war — the issues and deci- 
sions affecting civilians and requiring 
civilian participation — must be done 
quickly if we are to avoid the chaos which 
inflation and other social maladjustments 
bring. 

Tribute should be paid to all the 
AAUW leaders in cities, towns, and rural 
areas who have in this year of war seri- 
ously undertaken the task of community 
education. They have had mass meetings, 
small discussion groups; they have pre- 
pared and presented radio programs and 
thiee-minute talks for theatres, clubs, 
and schools; they have written newspaper 
articles and leaflets for wide community 
distribution; and by such means they 
have helped to build intelligent public 
opinion on such topics as taxation, trans- 
portation, labor, salvage and conserva- 
tion, health, housing, and wise con- 
sumer purchasing in wartime. 

Education does not stop, however, 
with information ‘‘in the heads of more 
people.’’ There is another vital contribu- 
tion which university women can make 
that is often overlooked because it does 
not constitute a concrete ‘‘project.’’ It is 
the basic function of citizens in a democ- 
racy — the continued expression of inter- 
est and opinion on major issues. It is a 
function, too, whose accomplishments 
are speeded by organized action. 

How many branches have had meetings 
in this critical year 1942 to test the state 
and local candidates for public office by 
their stand on the principles of AAUW'’s 
legislative program? Or having indicated 
an initial interest in a program of legisla- 
tion, how many AAUW groups have fol- 
lowed up with letters of inquiry or sup- 
port of particular measures, dispatched 
with confidence and timeliness to legis- 
lators? 

It is true that in a period of national 
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crisis, when the powers of the adminis- 
trative branch of government must neces- 
sarily be greatly expanded, machinery 
for representation of the public in adminis- 
trative councils may not be provided and 
citizens may be frustrated by the absence 
of a clear channel] through which they 
can make themselves felt in government. 
In this situation, it is easier to criticize 
than to contribute; to be negative than 
to be positive. 

University women cannot now with 
conscience follow the easy way. It is the 
business of informed and public-spirited 
organizations like AAUW to find effective 
ways of offering plans and proposals 
which have grown out of study and group 
discussion. 

Nationally the Association has par- 
ticipated informally, though still far too 
infrequently, in conferences called by na- 
tional agencies dealing with such subjects 
as mobilization of workers, mobilization 
of volunteers, rationing, price control, 
nutrition, housing, medical care, and 
consumer education. AAUW has, for 
example, been in the vanguard of organi- 
zations urging curtailment of civilian 
production that competes with war pro- 
duction. We have urged equitable allo- 
cation of scarce supplies between indus- 
trial and household users and among 
household users themselves. We have 
made constructive suggestions for en- 
forcement of quality standards in terms 
of price ceilings for certain commodities. 
We have helped set up standards for 
child-care centers and sought funds to 
put them into practice in areas where 
numerous mothers are employed in war 
industries. We have cooperated in the 
national effort to recruit professionally 
trained women for the jobs where their 
specialized knowledge can count most in 
the war effort. We have brought to the 
attention of such agencies as the Office of 









Civilian Defense the operation of success- 
ful local programs initiated by resource- 
ful AAUW branches. National represent- 
atives have participated in conferences 
considering revision of college curricula 
in the light of war needs. 

This kind of participation in the for- 
mulation of public policy is important 
not only at national but at state and local 
levels. In every community the rationing 
boards, the selective service boards, and 
the various committees of the Defense 
Councils must have intelligent under- 
standing and support, which can best be 
voiced through organized groups. 

Constant constructive criticism by 
AAUW branches and by well-informed 
groups within the branches constitutes an 
important function; it is a service now 
performed only by scattered branches. 
What a different story we might have to 
tell if even a majority of the 919 branches 
had written with conviction to their 
Congressmen demanding adequate price 
control in September 1941, when re- 
quested by the national office to do so. 
What a different story if AAUW branches 
and their individual members had as- 
sured public administrators a year ago 
of their eagerness to help in salvage 
programs, in rationing programs, in 
price-control enforcement through price 
reporting, and in child-care centers. 

Branches that have conducted surveys 
of particular local problems should make 
available their findings and recommenda- 
tions to the local or national agencies 
dealing with those problems. We should 
not forget that alert, participating citi- 
zens’ organizations are the essence of 
democracy. We should not forget that 
educated women have an added obliga- 
tion in the war effort. We should not for- 
get that the war can be lost on the 
home front. 

E. C. F. 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN WAR WORK, OFFICIAL AND SEMI-OFFICIAL 


Enlisted in official war efforts in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere are many university 
women, many AAUW members. 

In the Treasury Department, serving as 
Associate Field Director of the War Sav- 
ings Staff in charge of women’s activities, 
is Dr. Harriet Elliott, chairman of the 
AAUW national Committee on Legisla- 
tive Program. Dr. Elliott, on leave from 
her duties as dean of women at the Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, has thus returned to the Wash- 
ington scene, where she has been active 
previously for several years. In 1940 Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appointed her as the only 
woman member of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, and after that 
she served as head of the Consumer 
Division in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

Two other AAUW members in the 
women’s division of the War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department, are Mrs. 
Genevieve Forbes Herrick, special as- 
sistant to prepare radio and other pub- 
licity programs, and Dr. Mabelle B. 
Blake, in charge of contacts with wom- 
en's organizations and women’s colleges 
for the promotion of war bond sales. Dr. 
Blake is living at the AAUW Clubhouse. 

Mrs. F. G. Atkinson of Minneapolis, 
until recently chairman of the AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Fellowship Endow- 
ment, is Midwestern Regional Adviser of 
Women’s Activities for the War Savings 
Staff, Treasury Department. 

The AAUW through its national Head- 
quarters has participated in the move- 
ment for creation of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps (WAACS) and the Wom- 
en's Reserve Corps in the Navy (WAVES). 
AAUW women have played important 
parts in the formation of each of the 
Corps. 


The Advisory Educational Council of 
the Bureau of Navy Personnel, which had 
much to do with initiation of the training 
program for the WAVES, consists of the 
following women: Dean Alice Baldwin 
of the Woman's College, Duke Univer- 
sity; President Ada Comstock of Rad- 
cliffe College; Mrs. Thomas Gates, wife 
of the President of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
of Barnard College; President Meta Glass 
of Sweet Briar College; Mrs. Malbone W. 
Graham, AAUW Regional Vice-President 
in the South Pacific; Miss Alice C. Lloyd, 
Dean of Women, University of Michigan. 
All except one are AAUW members. 

President Mildred McAfee of Welles- 
ley, a member-at-large of the Educational 
Council of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
was in August appointed Lieutenant 
Commander of the Women’s Naval Re- 
serve Corps. An editorial in the New York 
Times expressed the general sentiment — 
that she was ‘‘the right woman in the 
right place.’’ Lieutenant Commander 
McAfee and her assistant, Ensign Doro- 
thy Foster of Atlanta, have offices in the 
new Navy Department building and are 
living at the AAUW Clubhouse. 

Miss Elizabeth Reynard, member of the 
AAUW Oxford Selections Committee and 
professor of English at Barnard College on 
leave, has been commissioned Assistant 
Director of the WAVES, with the rank of 
Lieutenant, assigned to assist Lieutenant 
Commander McAfee with the training 
program for women reservists. 

Miss Dorothy C. Stratton, dean of 
women at Purdue University and member 
of the Lafayette, Indiana, AAUW branch, 
has been made a lieutenant in the WAVES 
and, as an administrative officer, will 
serve at the Training Center for Radio 
Operators at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Among women sworn in as naval offi- 
cers in cities where there are naval officer 
procurement stations, to serve as members 
of the boards of selection and to help reg- 
ular procurement officers interview volun- 
teers for the WAVES, are these AAUW 
members: Lieutenant Margaret C. Disert, 
dean at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, who will serve on the Phil- 
adelphia board of selection; Lieutenant 
Bernice Drake Lill, registrar at Sweet 
Briar College, who will serve on the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, board; Miss Grace 
Cheney, department-store personnel ex- 
ecutive in New York City, who will serve 
on the New York board. 

AAUW members took a good share of 
responsibility in the selection of 750 offi- 
cer candidates for the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, 375 of whom began 
training at Fort Des Moines on July 20. 
Selection was made by two boards, one 
called the Director's Representatives, and 
the other, the Evaluating Board. Two 
women served as the Board of Repre- 
sentatives in each of the nine Corps Areas; 
these eight AAUW members were among 
the eighteen women so serving: 

Dean Margaret Morriss, Pembroke College, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Millicent Pond, occupational analyst, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Eleanor Little, specialist in industrial 
relations, Relief Administrator for Con- 
necticut, Guilford, Conn. 

Mrs. Vinnie G. Barrows, director of personnel 


guidance, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Dorothy Stratton, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Dean Sarah Blanding, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dean Anna E. Many, Newcomb College, 

Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Dean Myrtle Austin, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


The Evaluating Board was composed of 


eleven psychiatrists, of whom five were 
women. 





Dr. Mary Agnes Brown, member of the 
AAUW Washington, D. C., Branch, an 
attorney in the Solicitor’s Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration and recently 
elected president of the Women’s Bar 
Association of Washington, was accepted 
as an officer candidate in the WAACS and 
has been in training at the Fort Des 
Moines officers school. 

Miss Stella M. Salveson, legislative 
chairman in the Menard County, Illinois, 
AAUW Branch, has received her com- 
mission in the WAACS after completion 
of the course at the Fort Des Moines offi- 
cers school. She has been assigned to the 
Recruiting Station at the Customs House 
in Philadelphia. On her way to Philadel- 
phia, Lieutenant Salveson stopped at 
AAUW Headquarters and told us the 
story of the WAACS printed elsewhere in 
this JouRNAL. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW General 
Director, has been appointed by the U. S. 
Office of Education as the only woman 
member on an advisory manpower com- 
mittee, formed at the request of the War 
Manpower Commission to advise on the 
part that schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties must play in supplying manpower 
needs. Dr. McHale also serves on the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission. 

To cooperate with the Joint Army- 
Navy Personnel Board and the War Man- 
power Commission a committee on the 
Relationship of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government has been named by 
the American Council on Education. 
Dean Margaret Morriss is the only woman 
on this semi-official committee. Under her 
chairmanship a Subcommittee on Women 
in College is being organized. Among the 
members are Dean Sarah G. Blanding, 
Dean Alice C. Lloyd, and Mrs. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth (Purdue University). 

Miss Dorothy M. Sells of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Branch is chief of the person- 
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nel supply section of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s division of transport 
personnel. In September she left for Eng- 
land to make a first-hand study of ways in 
which women are meeting manpower 
shortages in England's transportation 
industry. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, president of the 
Seattle AAUW Branch and member of the 
national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, is working full- 
time as price attorney for the Washington 
State Office of Price Administration. 

Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, regional 
director in the New York area of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, announced 
at the end of August that she had resigned 
her post to join the Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration as director of personnel and labor 
relations. An important feature of her 
new work will be the induction of women 
into shipyard work formerly reserved for 
men. Mrs. Herrick, a graduate of Antioch 
College, has for nine years served with 
signal success as regional director of the 
NLRB and its predecessor. Commenting 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


From Mrs. O. H. Martin of the Kansas 
City Branch, comes this appeal to all 
AAUW members: 


A friend who attended the Cincinnati Con- 
vention was deeply impressed by the spirit 
which inspired the convention to vote to sup- 
port all aid to the nations resisting totalitarian 
aggression. She discussed this with a group of 
us here. We feel that the AAUW should imple- 
ment this noble decision with action. 


We have been wise in the past to limit our 
Program to education, avoiding divisive polit- 
ical questions, but a country engaged ina life 
and death struggle has no politics. Our country 
which made it possible, in its colleges, for us 
to get a glimpse of world history, of man’s 
thoughts, of the beauty of his creations, of his 
developing sense of brotherhood, has a right 
to command the women who have shared this 


on her resignation and her new work, the 
New York Times says editorially: 


The building of ships and the successful 
prosecution of the war, in which she will thus 
have a share, are tasks as urgent as the one she 
has laid down. The important thing is that 
Elinore Herrick is still at work in a field for 
which she is pre-eminently fitted. Her succes- 
sor in the work of the NLRB cannot do better 
than imitate her methods. 


News from AAUW branches of local 
appointments is more difficult to secure, 
but we hope that a report from Butler, 
Pennsylvania, is typical. Of a five-man 
board appointed by the Butler County 
chairman of Civilian Defense for price 
control under OPA, two are women — 
Mrs. Milton K. Susman, president of the 
AAUW branch, and Miss Frances Gerber, 
social studies chairman in the branch. 
Mrs. Susman is also chairman of the Civil- 
ian Defense Volunteer Office, and Miss 
Gerber is chairman of the canteen and 
nutrition program of the county Civilian 
Defense Council. 

F. V. S. 


privilege to lead all others in the understand- 
ing of its danger. It is our duty to call on all 
our branches and on all other women’s organ- 
izations to rise above party and faction, to 
think and act as patriots. We should now in- 
form our Senators and Congressmen and all 
candidates for election this fall that we are 
studying their records and as these records 
show that they have or have not put country 
above party and sectional interests, so shall we 
vote, not only a the war but during the 
reconstruction period. 


This is our great opportunity to prove the 
worth of education. There is no hope for this 
country unless those of us who have been 
trained in honest thinking unite in honest ac- 
tion. University women have never before re- 
ceived sucha mandate. . . . Ouraction, small 
as it looks today, might prove to be a tounda- 
tion stone for the right conduct of the 
peace. 
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THE WAAC OFFICERS TAKE OVER 


We at national Headquarters felt hon- 
ored when one of the first WAAC officers 
to reach Washington looked in on us — 
Lieutenant Stella Salveson, who had just 
completed training with the first officers’ 
group at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. Lieu- 
tenant Salveson (she explained that the 
*‘Lieutenant’’ is used for convenience; 
more strictly — and awkwardly — speak- 
ing, the title is ‘“Third Officer’’) was a 
charter member of the Menard County, 
Illinois, Branch, and chairman of the 
branch Committee on Legislation; she is 
now a member of the Illinois AAUW 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women. 

While we of the national staff were not 
oblivious to the trim lines of Lieutenant 
Salveson’s uniform, we were glad to learn 
from her some other details which have 
received less attention in the press. 

It was particularly interesting to hear 
of the assignments that have been given 
the first graduating class of 336 officers. 
Fifty-two of the newly commissioned of- 
ficers have been assigned to recruiting for 
the WAACS. Most of this group are 
trained in personnel, public relations, 
newspaper, and radio work. Lieutenant 
Salveson herself, with a fellow-officer, is 
now doing WAAC recruiting in Phila- 
delphia. In cities where these WAAC re- 
cruiting officers are stationed, AAUW 
branches will wish to give them a special 
welcome, for they are women pioneers in 
a very real sense. 

About seventy-five of the first officers’ 
class had had experience in the Air 
Warning Service before they joined the 
WAACS. They have returned to their 
original posts to continue their duties and 
train others. 

Ten of the new officers, who were dieti- 
tians or institution managers in civilian 


life, have gone to the big Army post at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, to study problems of 
mess management under actual Army con- 
ditions. They will probably be assigned 
to training others in this field. 

Perhaps fifty of the first class of officers 
are now instructors at Fort Des Moines. 
It is expected that all the men officers 
there will soon be replaced by women. 
In preparation for that time, the adminis- 
trative officers and instructors now have 
women understudies, receiving special 
training and experience in preparation for 
taking over the full responsibility for 
training of the WAACS. A large number of 
the first officers’ group are now company 
officers, training the Auxiliaries and offi- 
cer candidates as they themselves were 
trained. 

Ten of the first class of officers are in 
the WAAC Motor Corps, giving instruc- 
tion in motor transportation. Others are 
assigned to classification and induction of 
recruits, to the Quartermaster Corps, to 
managing the big clothing warehouse 
and the Post Exchange. Some of the 
WAAC officers are preparing publications 
and handling public relations work. 

All of the various courses which con- 
stituted the training of the first group will 
soon be given by women officers. Among 
these are: 


Company administration 

Property accountability 

Mess management 

Military courtesies and customs 

Military hygiene and sanitation 

Defense against chemical warfare 
Methods of instruction 

Leadership 

Drill (close order) and physical education 


As far as the drill is concerned, the 
Army officer in charge testified that he 
had never had a group who mastered the 
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requirements so quickly. But Lieutenant 
Salveson admitted that the daily forty 
minutes of drill and forty minutes of 
calisthenics at first show up the physical 
softness of the woman college graduates. 
It is her conviction, after this first six 
weeks of training, that college programs 
should include more physical education, 
more rigorous calisthenics, for all stu- 
dents. Particularly she sees the need to 
train college girls in better living habits 
— exercise, sleeping, eating — as a prep- 
aration for taking their part in a nation 
at war. 

Checking the list of the first graduating 
class of officers, we were able to identify 
sixteen AAUW members. There are doubt- 
less a number of others that could not be 
identified, since the address given is the 
place of enlistment, which often would 


THE “vV HOME” CAMPAIGN 


At the request of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, we are reminding AAUW mem- 
bers of the ‘““V Home”’ instructions avail- 
able from your Civilian Defense Council. 

The V Home campaign covers a limited 
number of the services of the Civilian De- 
fense Council; it is designed to speed 
up conservation, salvage, and war savings 
programs, as well as the establishment of 
rumor clinics and refusal to participate 
in spreading rumors that do not help in 
winning the war. Certainly every home 
should meet these requirements. 


not correspond to the place of branch 
membership. These are the sixteen: 


Bessie V. Altaffer, Independence, Kans. 

Mary S. Bell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Janet M. Bock, Danville, Ill. 

Helen L. Freudenberger, Stillwater, Okla. 

Lynette Hamlet, Norfolk, Va. 

Clara G. Han (Mrs. Robert D.), Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Margaret H. Letzig (Mrs. Frank), Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Hazel K. Miller, Racine, Wis. 

Christine S$. Moon, Ruston, La. 

Charlotte M. Morehouse, Fenton, Mich. 

Pauline F. Peirce, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Viola E. Schultz, Chicago, Ill. 

Katherine L. St. John (Mrs. John), Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Stella M. Salveson, Burbank, Calif. 

Mary P. Spangenberg, Elmhurst, III. 

Elizabeth Strayhorn, Nashville, Tenn. 


To these AAUW members, and to all of 
this pioneering group, the Association 
offers the heartiest congratulations. 


Certificates are given to homes that 
qualify on the following points: 


1. This home follows the instructions of 
its air-raid warden, in order to protect 
itself against attack by air. 

2. This home conserves food, clothing, 
transportation, and health, in order to 
hasten an unceasing flow of war ma- 
terials to our men at the front. 

3. This home salvages essential materials, 
in order that they may be converted to 
immediate war uses. 

4. This home refuses to spread rumors 
designed to divide our nation. 

5. This home buys War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds regularly. 





= THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~ 


IFUW Fellowship to Alternate 


Because teaching obligations make it 
impossible for Dr. Monica Rydbeck of 
Sweden to make use of the IFUW Inter- 
national Fellowship for some time, she 
has resigned the fellowship and the award 
has been assigned to the alternate, Dr. 
Alma Wittlin, formerly of Vienna, now 
working in England. The fellowship was 
offered for 1942-43 as a senior fellowship 
in the arts. 

Dr. Wittlin holds a Ph.D. from the 
University of Vienna and was trained in 
museum work at the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum in Berlin. She has traveled exten- 
sively, studying museums, and particu- 
larly art collections, throughout Europe 
and Western Asia, and has written and 
lectured on subjects connected with the 
history of art. In 1937 she left Vienna for 
England because the advent of the Nazis 
to power had made conditions of life so 
difficult that it had become practically 
impossible to carry on her work. 

Dr. Wittlin’s book will review the his- 
tory of art collecting and public museums, 
and analyze past and present tasks of the 
museum. She will also discuss practical 
metheds by which museums (which she 
regards as generally badly out of date) 
might be reorganized to become an im- 
portant means of education in the broad- 
est sense. She will discuss not only perma- 
nent collections, but traveling art exhibi- 


tions, exhibits in schools, etc. For the 
latter part of the book, Dr. Wittlin hopes 
to make psychological tests of the reac- 
tions of museum visitors. 

Dr. Wittlin is concerned with the po- 
tentialities of museums and art exhibits 
of all kinds as a humanizing educational 
influence, with implications for interna- 
tional cooperation. Since she is described 
as a practical and imaginative thinker, 
with the rare combination of sound schol- 
arship and popular appeal, her book 
should be a contribution not only to cura- 
tors, but to teachers and leaders in adult 
education, and to individuals interested 
in art and in the processes of learning and 
perceiving. 

Dr. Wittlin was put forward for the 
fellowship by the British Federation. This 
excerpt from her letter to the officers sug- 
gests how much such help can mean, be- 
yond the practical aid rendered through 
the fellowship: 


May I on this occasion express my very 
warm thanks to the officers of the British 
Federation whose sympathy and interest in my 
work contributed much to hold up my courage 
in prosecution of my work in the course of the 
last months. I came to feel during this time 
that to be a member of the IFUW is to be a 
citizen of a community with better articulated 
principles than those of many communities 
built up on “‘soil’’ or other purely material 
basis. I am sure that you will understand how 
much the solidarity of a group means to a 
person who lost the seemingly more natural 
ties with the country in which she was born 
and brought up 
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* AAUW NEWS AND NOTES *® 


Convention Place and Date Reconsidered 


In view of increasing difficulties of 
transportation in the Texas area, where 
military activity is already severely tax- 
ing transportation facilities, the national 
Board of Directors at its meeting, Novem- 
ber 20-21, will reconsider the place of the 
1943 Convention, originally scheduled 
for Dallas. The dates which had been 
agreed upon — April 18-23 — will be 
considered tentative until after the na- 
tional Board meeting. 

The Board's decision will be announced 
in the General Director's Letter, to be issued 
as soon as possible after the meeting. 


Convention Committees Ask Suggestions 


Convention committees have been ap- 
pointed, and are listed below; they now 
bespeak cooperation from the member- 
ship. Today, when we are all conscious 
of the need to make democracy function, 
members will recognize a special obliga- 
tion to assume their full share of re- 
sponsibility for participating in the work 
of these committees. 

The By-laws (Article VII, Section 4, 
and Article XII) outline procedure for 
submitting recommendations, which 
should be sent to the committee chairman 
in each case, with the exception noted. 

The Nominating Committee, particu- 
larly, urges all members and groups in the 
Association to submit recommendations 
to the chairman, giving biographical 
records of their candidates, especially 
with respect to qualifications of training, 
experience, and leadership. 


According to the AAUW By-laws as re- 
vised by the 1941 Convention, “‘All offi- 
cers of the Association shall be elected at 
each biennial convention.”’ 

The Committee on Nominations will 
accordingly present a complete slate for 
election by the 1943 Convention. 

The following officers are eligible for 
re-election: 


President, Dr. Helen C. White 
Second Vice-President, Dr. Dera D. Parkinson 
Regional Vice-Presidents — 
Northeast Central, Mrs. Emil E. Storkan 
Southeast Central, Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris 
Rocky Mountain, Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt 
North Pacific, Mrs. Victor Burke 
South Pacific, Mrs. Malbone W. Graham 


Not eligible for re-election are: 


First Vice-President, Dr. Louise Pound 

Treasurer, Mrs. A. Ross Hill 

Regional Vice-Presidents — 
North Atlantic, Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones 
South Atlantic, Dr. Elizabeth Jackson 
Northwest Central, Mrs. H. K. Painter 
Southwest Central, Dr. Margaret Justin 


The convention committees, with ad- 
dresses of the chairmen, are as follows: 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE 

Dr. Irma E. Voigt, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Lawrence Steefel, 2808 River Road West, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

President Bessie Randolph, Hollins College, Va. 

Mrs. Maurice Alden, 1425 Stratford Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Mrs. Burnham Finney, 48 Turnstall Road, West- 
chester, N. Y. 
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ProGramM CoMMITTEE 


Dr. Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Chairman 

Dr. Margaret Justin, Regional Vice-President, 
Southwest Central Region 

Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent, North Atlantic Region 

Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Chairman, Social Studies 
Committee 

Dr. Alzada Comstock, Chairman, International 
Relations Committee 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Montclair, N. J. 

Dr. Harriet Elliott, Chairman, Legislative 
Program Committee 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, Chairman, Education Com- 
mittee 

Miss Lura Beam, Associate in the Arts 

Dr. Anna Powell, Denton, Tex. 


ResoLuTions COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Leslie Swain, 25 Barberry Hill, Providence, 
R. I., Chairman 

Mrs. Thomas Aron, Crete, Nebr. 

Dr. Anne G. Pannell, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dr. Ruth Anderson, Fayette, Mo. 

Mrs. E. C. Lanphier, San Mateo, Calif. 

Miss Leila Lavin, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mrs. C. E. Blackstock, Asheville, N. C. 


Rgvision or By-Laws Committees! 


Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, 71 South Mountain 
Ave., Montclair, N. J., Chasrman 

Miss Helen Moore, Manhattan, Kans. 

Judge Sara Soffel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Victor Burke, Regional Vice-President, 
North Pacific Region 

Mrs. Arnold M. Replogle, Convention Parlia- 
mentarian, ex officio 


ComMITTEE ON Piace or Next CoNVENTION 
Mrs. John H. Williams, 100 Park Place, Kings- 
ton, Pa., Chairman 
Mrs. Wyeth Allen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. J. H. Hardy, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. Charles Rose, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. D. M. Draper, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mrs. Frederick A. Kiehle, Portland, Oreg. 


State Divisions in Utah and Maryland 


Two new state divisions have been 
added to the roll of AAUW state organi- 


‘Suggestions for By-law revisions should be sent 
to the General Director at Headquarters. 





zations — Utah, with four branches, and 
Maryland, with four also. 

In welcoming these two new divisions, 
it is interesting to remember that it was 
the first World War which stimulated the 
movement to organize branches into state 
divisions. Now another war finds us with 
forty-six states organized. Maine and Ari- 
zona are the only states without AAUW 
state organization. 


New Branches 


Six new branches have been recognized 
since publication of the list in the June 
JouRNAL: 

Catrrornia — Redding 
Inuinois — Pinckneyville 
MicuiGan — Traverse City 
Minnesota — Cloquet 
New York — Attica 

Onto — Lancaster 


The total is now 919. 


Northwest Central Region Announces 
$2,500 Achievement Award 


A $2,500 award in recognition of dis- 
tinguished achievement by an outstand- 
ing woman scholar has been added to the 
roll of AAUW grants by the Northwest 
Central Section. This generous grant, an- 
nounced for the first time for 1943-44, will 
not be awarded through competition; 
the Fellowship Awards Committee will 
make the choice with the advice of lead- 
ing scholars in the different fields. 

Besides giving substantial] assistance to 
a woman scholar who has made a distin- 
guished contribution in her field, the 
Northwest Central Award will — like 
the “‘Oscar’’ of moviedom — have an 
added value in calling the attention of 
the public to excellence. Such an award 
not only brings prestige to the recipient, 
but also suggests the importance of schol- 
arly work and of women’s contributions 
to our intellectual life. 
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New Social Studies Publications 

New guides to program-planning in 
social studies include the ‘‘Manual for 
Social Studies Chairmen’’; an outline, 
‘Social Studies: Scope and Meaning’’; 
and a ‘‘Manual on Wartime Community 
Activity,’ all available from national 
Headquarters on request. The manual on 
wartime activity describes many projects 
already successfully undertaken by local 
groups as outlined in 1941-42 branch re- 
ports, and indicates procedures and poli- 
cies in promoting civic enterprises, par- 
ticularly in the fields of consumer edu- 
cation and protection, social welfare 
services, housing, economic stabilization, 
and participation in regional planning for 
post-war readjustments. These materials 
will supplant the ‘Manual for Leaders,"’ 
the ‘Community Projects Bulletin,’’ and 
the Proceedings of the Social Studies 
Workshop at the Cincinnati Convention. 


Financing the War 


The long-heralded study outline on 
war savings prepared in large part by the 
Women’s Division of the War Savings 
Staff of the Treasury was issued in the late 
summer as the March-April number in 
last season’s Contemporary America Series. 
AAUW members are peculiarly qualified 
for the task of educating communities on 
Savings in wartime and promoting the 
sale of war stamps and bonds. They may 
well use this new pamphlet, ‘‘Borrow- 
ing for Victory,’’ as the basic manual 
which shows relationships between sav- 
ings and the whole economic system. 
While branches have undoubtedly lent en- 
ergy to the bond campaigns, they must 
realize that the actual sales have not 
yet met Treasury expectations. There is 
much to do. 

Everybody agrees that heavy taxation 
is essential, too, as the national war ex- 
penditures mount into staggering sums 


and consumer purchasing power increases 
daily through expanding war industries. 
The question still remains: What kind of 
taxes? AAUW groups are welcoming the 
October issue (Part I) of Contemporary 
America, written by the well-known tax 
expert, Dr. Mabel Newcomer, a member 
of the national Committee on Social 
Studies. Briefly and clearly it discusses 
recent proposals made before Congres- 
sional committees for spendings taxes, 
gross income taxes, and sales taxes. 
Copies of the bulletin are available at 10 
cents each. 

Part II of the October issue of Contem- 
porary America, a reading list on ‘‘What 
Total War Means,”’ has also gone out to 
subscribers. (Price, 15 cents.) 


Incomes and Living Costs 


Cost-of-living trends in terms of family 
buying patterns are revealed by surveys 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
staff of the Cost of Living Division of 
that Bureau has agreed to prepare the 
basic facts and figures on family incomes 
and family expenditures for a bulletin in 
the Contemporary America series this fall. 
There will be sections on newly-developed 
wage and price control policies and their 
relationship to the whole inflationary 
movement. Preparation of this bulletin 
will be under the general direction of Dr. 
Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of 
Living Division and for some years chair- 
man of AAUW’s Committee on Social 
Studies. 


Wartime Welfare Problems 


AAUW has long been concerned with 
welfare facilities, both national and local 
—a subject complicated these days by 
the added welfare problems of the war. 
One issue of the Contemporary America 
series will deal with social welfare serv- 
ices and the war and will be so organized 
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as to stimulate groups to undertake wel- 
fare surveys to determine whether new 
needs call for expansion of service, also 
whether existing facilities may be made 
more effective. It is hoped that the sup- 
plementary kit, to be made available for 
groups using the bulletin for a full season 
of study, will include a summary of the 
new report on ‘‘Security, Assistance, and 
Work Programs’’ prepared under the di- 
rection of Dr. Eveline Burns at the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

In any case, AAUW groups should or- 
der copies of the entire NRPB report 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
(probable price, $1.00). This report is not 
geared to wartime services but furnishes 
an excellent background on the relation- 
ships between social insurances, public 
assistance in the states, and work pro- 
grams developed in a depression period. 
. The findings and recommendations in this 
report should reach a wide public before 
we are faced with wide-scale post-war 
unemployment. 


Post-War Economic Readjustments 


Numerous inquiries have come to 
Headquarters both from branches and 
from other organizations about post-war 
planning programs since the AAUW an- 
nounced its support of the Voorhis meas- 
ure CH. J. Res. 291) to establish a post- 
war economic reconstruction commission. 

Answers to these inquiries are em- 
bodied in a bulletin on post-war readjust- 
ments to be released as the November 
issue of Contemporary America. This bulle- 
tin has been prepared for the most part 
by Dr. Vera Reynolds Kilduff, recently 
appointed to the Economics Department 
of Vassar College. 

This analysis is an attempt to bring 
together the work of organizations and 
federal agencies dealing with post-war 
problems and to evaluate recommenda- 


tions so far made public. It is designed, 
too, to inspire local and regional planning 
in terms of particular industries and 
recent migrations of workers. 


War Ratings Sought for Women Doctors 


Women physicians are not admitted to 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army and Navy, though estimates 
of the shortage of doctors for the present 
war run as high as nine thousand. The 
American Medical Women’s Association 
is exerting every effort to persuade the 
Army and Navy to accept qualified women 
physicians and surgeons for full member- 
ship in the respective Medical Reserve 
Corps on equal terms with men physi- 
cians. In this campaign the medical 
women have won the support of fourteen 
national women’s organizations or their 
leaders. 

The General Director of the American 
Association of University Women has 
written to the two Surgeons General and 
to the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, noting the AAUW'’s long- 
time interest in securing educational 
opportunities for women equal to those 
of men, and equal opportunities for 
women to use the results of their educa- 
tion and training, and expressing the Asso- 
Ciation’s consequent hope that women 
physicians will be granted recognition in 
the Medical Reserve Corps. 

In letters to the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune, printed in June 
and July, Dorothy Kenyon, former Judge 
of the Municipal Court in New York and 
present advisory member of the AAUW 
national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, drew attention 
to the barring of women doctors from the 
Medical Reserve Corps, in the face of the 
great shortage of doctors, and asked that 
the restriction be dropped. The Times de- 
voted an editorial to the subject, saying: 
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In the address that he delivered last month 
before the American Medical Association, 
Paul V. McNutt made it plain that not enough 
doctors are joining the Army and Navy and 
even threatened drastic action to obtain the 
number wanted if more volunteers were not 
speedily forthcoming. In the face of this dire 
need the Army refuses to commission qualified 
women in either the regular Army or the 
Medical Reserve Corps, and this, as Dorothy 
Kenyon shows in the letter columns of today’s 
Times, without any legal justification. Though 
the record made by nurses under fire in the 
Philippines shows that women have the 
stamina to endure hardship and danger, there 
may be good professional reasons for keeping 
them away from the firing line. But there are 
none that should disbar them from the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps. There is even a place for 
them in the Medical Administrative Corps, 
where far too many positions are filled by 
physicians who ought to be out in the field 
rather than at desks. 

If Major Flikke can head the Nurse Corps 
of the Army, a position which gives her au- 
thority over some men as well as many women, 
and discharge her duties so effectively that 
she has been promoted to the rank of colonel, 
we have every reason to suppose that women 
physicians can give an equally good account 
of themselves in the Medical Reserve Corps. 
As matters stand we shall have to drain from 
private practice many physically fit doctors 
under forty-five and some who are older. To 
brush women physicians aside at a time when 
the corps needs all that are qualified is a con- 
cession to an outmoded tradition that we 
cannot afford to make. 


To AAUW groups and individuals who 
would like to lend a hand in urging war- 
time ratings for women doctors, these are 
suggestions: (1) Write to Dr. Emily D. 
Barringer, President, American Medical 
Women’s Association, 114 East 54th 
Street, New York City, for reprints ex- 
plaining the problem in detail. (2) On 
the basis of this information, write to the 
two Surgeons General and to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. (3) Arrange publicity on the ques- 
tion for your local newspapers. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


On the Senate Calendar since May 11, 
when it was favorably reported by the 


Senate Judiciary Committee, the Equal 
Rights Amendment has not so far been 
called up for a vote, though it may be 
called up at any time. The amendment 
was tabled by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the spring, but late in July a 
vote by committee members present at one 
meeting would have reported the amend- 
ment out to the House except that there 
was lacking the necessary two-thirds vote 
to act upon a tabled measure. On August 
27 AAUW Headquarters wrote to all 
state chairmen on economic and legal 
status of women and on legislation in- 
forming them of the status of the amend- 
ment and suggesting communications to 
members of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee setting forth the sound and solid 
reasons for AAUW opposition to the 
amendment. Letters of this kind from 
AAUW members to their Representatives 
on the House Judiciary Committee and 
to their Senators are needed and are ap- 
propriate at this time. 


Compulsory Joint Returns Defeated 


In June the House Ways and Means 
Committee finally voted to eliminate 
from the tax bill the Treasury's proposal 
for compulsory joint income tax returns 
by husband and wife living together. A 
letter of appreciation of the action was 
sent by the Secretary of the AAUW Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women to all members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, before whom Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon had appeared during 
Hearings on March 25 to express the 
Association’s opposition to the proposed 
joint returns. Copies of this testimony 
were mailed by AAUW Headquarters in 
May to all members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and in July to mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee. At 
the end of July, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee also turned down the proposal for 
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joint returns. It thus appears that com- 
pulsory joint returns have been eliminated 
from the 1942 tax bill. 

Letters from AAUW branches and mem- 
bers undoubtedly helped to convince the 
House and Senate Committees of the rea- 
soned public opinion arrayed against the 
proposal. To be prepared for any future 
revival of the issue, however, it is ad- 
visable for AAUW members to continue 
study of the subject. Pamphlets are ob- 
tainable on request to AAUW Head- 
quarters. 


War Posters 


For the best brief portrayal of how 
visual art can help beat the Axis, see the 
Art News for August-September 1942. In 
addition to an indispensable survey of 
war posters, with illustrations from all 
lands, there is the first detailed statement 
of the government's policy on the func- 
tion of the artist in war, by way of the 
Graphic Division, Office of War In- 
formation. (Art News is published at 136 
East 57th Street, New York; 35 cents a 


copy.) 
Writing Project, 1942 


Manuscripts are due at national Head- 
quarters by November 1. In addition to 
the classes already announced — (1) short 
story, (2) verse, and (3) children’s play 
— note (4) educational material for use 
in selling war bonds, in the form of plays, 
dialogue, verses, songs, radio script, or 
short shorts ($00 words). This last is at 
the request of the Women’s Division of 
the War Savings Staff of the U.S. Treasury. 


South American Arts 


South America: Social Background of the 
Arts, new guidance material, is only an 
easy reading list arranged in teaching 
order. It means that on cold winter eve- 
nings you can read about orchids, plazas 





among palms, and dancers who wear 
cerise over purple over orange over 
green, all the while of course taking in 
the necessary ingredients of history, in- 
dustry, and government. Then as South 
American art begins to reach us later (it 
is very hard to get at present), you can 
make a fair guess as to whether it is from 
Chile, or Brazil, or Equador, and can 
have some idea on how well it expresses 
the spirit of the country. 


Art Exhibitions 


When we began our exhibitions the 
slant was toward the individual artist, 
and children’s, regional, and popular art. 
Now the slant is toward internationalism 
and the war. Of the exhibitions offered 
for 1942-43, the last seven are new this 
year: 


. Colorado Children — watercolors. 

. King-Coit School — watercolors. 

. Trend in American Painting — reproductions. 
. Kathe Kollwitz — reproductions. 

. Mildred Terrett — watercolors. 

. Oklahoma Indian Artists — watercolors. 
. Will Henry Stevens — tempera. 

. Silk Screen Group — prints. 

. John Rood — sculpture. 

. Goya Prints — reproductions. 

. Reginald Wilson — oils. 

. Ten South Americans — prints. 
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. African Masks and Figures — sculpture. 

. Russian War — posters. 

. Six American Potters — ceramics. 

. ‘London's Honorable Scars’* — photographs by 
Cecil Beaton. 


ee 
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Cost to the branch is from one to five 
dollars for two weeks, plus transporta- 
tion. Interpretation, directions for hang- 
ing and arrangement, and sometimes 
printed programs for sale accompany each 
show. Cost lessens and utility increases 
when state circuits are arranged, under 
management of either the state arts chait- 
man or some one branch. Marina Nufiez 
del Prado’s sculpture is still available at 
an approximate cost of $100 for three 
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weeks, through the American Federation 
of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, 
D. C. For further particulars write Miss 
Lura Beam, AAUW Associate in the Arts. 


Fellows Resign for War Work 


Nothing is fixed in today’s world, and 
fellowships for 1942-43 have not escaped 
the prevailing instability. Two of the 
original successful candidates for the 
1942-43 awards have now resigned their 
fellowships to do war work, and their 
places have been taken by the alternates. 

Shortly after the awards were an- 
nounced, Miss Helen J. Fitch, who had 
been named for one of the two Fellowship 
Crusade National Fellowships, wrote 
that she had been pressed into service in 
the Rationing Division of the Office of 
Price Administration. The need for 
trained economists to work on problems 
of consumer rationing was so urgently 
presented that Miss Fitch was released 
from her teaching at Smith College a 
month before the end of the term. Her 
decision to give up her fellowship plans 
was made reluctantly, Miss Fitch wrote — 


simply because all that I learned about the 
tremendous need for trained economists, espe- 
cially women, as men are being called to 
military duty, made me realize that purely 
academic work must be put second at this 
time when one is trained for more practical 
service. 


The fellowship was assigned to the 
first alternate, Marie C. Mengers, student 
and tutor, Columbia University. 

Miss Mengers was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. She received the 
B.A., University of Nebraska, in 1928; 
M.A. Wellesley College, 1933; and has 
done graduate study at the University of 
Toulouse, the Sorbonne, University of 
Chicago, and Columbia University. 

Miss Mengers plans to complete a 
study of the life and writings of Henri de 
Régnier, French poet, author, and critic, 


to be presented as a doctoral dissertation 
at Columbia University. Régnier was one 
of the most important writers of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
As a novelist he exerted a considerable 
influence, and as a distinguished poet and 
critic he is credited with making free 
verse take root in America. Amy Lowell 
was one of his disciples; Richard Hovey, 
H.D., Ezra Pound, and Richard Alding- 
ton were among the poets who acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to him. 

Miss Mengers comments on the signifi- 
cance of the study she has undertaken: 

In our present confused world, I feel there is 
a vital need to teach American young people 
the significance of the arts in their most 
idealistic manifestations. It is for this reason I 
have chosen to do my research in the field of 
French poetic symbolism. The spiritual ideal- 
ism in art represented by Henri de Régnier’s 
poetry is, therefore, the substance of my re- 
search and writing. 

No one has as yet written a complete study 
of the life and works of this poet and novelist 
who was a member of the French Academy, 
who greatly influenced his compatriots as well 
as American Imagist poetry and the free verse 
movement, which, partly because of the 
radio, has become a permanent innovation. 
. . . Astudy of him is significant, as it throws 
light on the whole of the early twentieth cen- 
tury poetic movement. 


In July Miss Pearl J. Rubenstein, also 
named for a Crusade National Fellowship, 
resigned her award. She wrote: 

I have been asked to take a war job as a 
theoretical physicist. I feel that I have not the 
right, and I certainly have not the desire, to 


escape the obligation to help in war work 
simply because I am a woman. 


The alternate for this award is Miss 
Eleanor M. Tilton, instructor in English, 
Vassar College. 

Miss Tilton was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. She received the B.A., Mount 
Holyoke College, 1934; M.A., Boston 
University, 1935; and has completed the 
residence requirements for the doctorate 
at Columbia University. 
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Miss Tilton intends to continue work 
on a full-length biography of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, relating the various 
facets of the work of Dr. Holmes as 
physician, teacher, and writer of verse 
and prose — a task which has not yet 
been done. Material released by the death 
of Mr. Justice Holmes offers biographical 
data as yet unused; and there are possibil- 
ities of unpublished manuscripts to be 
explored, and contemporary published 
reactions to his writings and lectures to 
be analyzed. The work will be done at the 
Harvard College Library and other reposi- 
tories of Holmes papers. 

Last year an urgent request for the 
assistance of Dr. Helen Jupnik, Sarah 
Berliner Fellow, on an important war 
research project (in which three Nobel 
Prize winners were engaged), led the 
Awards Committee to approve postpone- 
ment of Dr. Jupnik’s use of the latter 
half of the fellowship. However, Dr. 
Jupnik has now decided to give up the 
postponed half-stipend, since physicists 
are so much needed for war work and 
teaching, and all physics laboratories 
are now given over to meeting war de- 
mands, making it practically impossible 
to carry on private research that is un- 
related to the war. 

In cases where there is no immediate 
prospect of taking up the fellowship, the 
Awards Committee believes that it is un- 
wise to postpone the award, since there 
are well qualified candidates ready to use 
the fellowships now. A fellow who re- 
signs her award, however, is advised that 
her applicaticn will be welcomed when 
she finds it possible to continue her own 
work again. 


Vassar Institute Turns to War Problems 


Excellent reports have come to Head- 
quarters of the relationships established 
at the Vassar Institute by AAUW's 1942 


scholarship holder, Mrs. Anna Crampton 
of the Spokane, Washington, Branch. 
Mrs. Crampton’s own interesting account 
of the Institute has also arrived at Head- 
quarters, detailing some of the problems 
considered at the Institute. It is evident 
that the summer’s work has prepared the 
participants for a much greater contribu- 
tion to America’s total war effort. 

Coming at the time when the impact 
of the war was just beginning to be felt, 
the various speakers’ and leaders’ discus- 
sions brought home to members what 
their place could be in the total picture. 
Of especial interest is the fact that the 
public school’s place in the war effort was 
particularly stressed. The consensus of 
Institute participants was that the school 
is the dominant community agency with 
respect to funds, plant, and personnel. In 
addition, the schools’ large group of 
professionally trained leaders already 
skilled in group techniques and in direc- 
tional activities constitutes a great reser- 
voir for civilian defense service. The 
schools, too, with easily accessible loca- 
tions and equipment, are natural centers 
for many types of community activity. 

Mrs. Crampton’s report concludes with 
a brief summary of two important re- 
sults of her attendance at the Vassar Insti- 
tute, — the opportunity to discuss her 
own questions with faculty members of 
vision and experience, and an increased 
understanding of her community and its 
relationships to a world at war. 

That Mrs. Crampton has put her own 
feelings into action has been evidenced 
by the fact that since her return to Spo- 
kane she has been busy in formulating 4 
statewide child care program. We shall all 
follow her work with interest. 


If You Aren’t Where You Were 


We beg every member who changes het 
address to report the new address (men- 
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tioning, too, the old one) to national 
Headquarters just as soon as possible. If 
your JOURNAL is sent to the wrong address 
—and back to Headquarters — because 
we didn’t know that you had moved, 
there’s extra expense forthe AAUW .. . 
a trebled burden on the postal service 

. and perhaps the JourNAL won't get 
to you at all. So please avert such a chain 
of untoward circumstances, by dropping 
us a postcard. 

And if you haven't made contact with 
the AAUW branch in your new location, 
the Headquarters office will be glad to 
put you in touch with some of the officers. 
Just mention that you'd like to have us 
do so. 


Association Calendar 


October 18 — Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, Washington, D.C. 

November 5-7 — Education Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November 14-16 — Committee on Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards, New York 
City 

November 18 — Finance Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November 19 — Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, Washington, D. C. 


November 20-21 — Board of Directors, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

January 23-25 — Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, Chicago 


Branches Offer Defense Hospitality 


To the branches that have notified 
Headquarters of their readiness to extend 
hospitality to service-men relatives of 
AAUW members who may be in their 
vicinity, the following should be added: 
Colorado Springs, Colorado — Miss Amanda Ellis, 

Colorado College 


Miami, Oklahoma — Miss Ruth Winn, 119 B Street, 
N.E. 

Savannah, Georgia — Miss Catherine Rourk, 705 
Whittaker Street 

Vancouver, Washington — Mrs. Robert DuBois, 
3919 Wauna Vista Drive 


Other groups extending a similar invi- 
tation are listed in the Journats for June 
and October 1941 and January 1942 Cin- 
side back cover in each case), and June 
1942, page 238. These branches will be 
glad to receive the addresses of AAUW 
““connections’’ who are in training or 
engaged in other war work in their vicin- 
ity. Like all AAUW branches, they will 
also welcome names of newcomers eligi- 
ble for branch membership. 


EcoNOMISTS AND STATISTICIANS WANTED 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., asks our aid in notifying women with training 
in economics and statistics, willing to transfer to 
Washington, to write for information and forms to the 
Commission, in care of C. V. Taylor, Economics and 


Statistics Unit. 





FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS 


1941-42 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Unit 


Fellowship awarded annually: 
South Pacific 
Northwest Central 
Southwest Cencral 
Philadelphia 
North Pacific 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Fellowship awarded biennially: 


North New England................. 


South Atlantic 


Fellowship not yet offered: 
Connecticut-R hode Island 
New York Ciry 
WOO OU CUNO ios ees ese een cinarbics 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania-Delaware 
WO MIRMNIINE TO. Sonic cciekes base ec 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


ConTRIBUTION 


Name or FgeLtLtowsuH1P 1941-42 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Vassie James Hill 

Marion Reilly Award 
Margaret Snell 

Marion Talbot 

Kathryn McHale 


$1,915.04 
1,064 63 
3,730.22 


Mary E. Woolley 
Elizabeth Avery Colton 
Ohio State 


454.35 
2,919.28 
1,883.06 
Alice Hamilton 1,042.00 

260 .00 
2,397.21 
2,100 68 
3,784.70 

501 .00 
2,828.92 
2,232.60 
1,878 
3,373 
1,352 


New York State 

New Jersey State 
Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Latin American 

Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
Ellen C. Sabin 


Helen Marr Kirby 
Florence R. Sabin 


$33,518 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Southwest Central 


North Paci%ic 
Iinois 


Tota 


ContTRIBUTED TO 


Torta. 
May 31, 1942 


$40,508 . 25 
43,558 91 
40,174 02 
10,000 00 
37,907 28 
32,938.22 
35,334.16 


31,623.89 
37,909.91 
32,976.24 


14,697 21 

3,905 25 
24,188.17 
21,403 26 
29,086 41 
13,517.27 
26,021.17 
24,334.87 
24,192.53 
27,390.33 
26,379 93 


$576,999 92 


AMOUNT 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship 
Stipend supplement and reserve 
Stipend supplement 


Achievement Award (announced) 


Southwest Central Fellowship 
Stipend supplement and reserve 
Stipend supplement 
Stipend supplement 


$1,500.00 
423.57 
221.54 
2,500.00 
1,500.00 
452 00 
457.02 
580 34 


$7,634.47 


en - ——— 





GOOD NEIGHBORING FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


ages is a woman's business in play 
as in work and war. With winter 
traveling precluded, auto tripping stopped 
short, and winter vacationing in southern 
climates on the wane, we offer a challenge 
for winter evenings with a definite 
scheme. The living-room is coming into 
the limelight, sparkling with activity. 
Not only can we make it a center for the 
whole family, but we can enrich the 
neighborly ties in our block with a 
friendly game of cards. Brighten the long 
hours between letters from boys in the 
service! Share the golden hours of that 
ten-day leave with friends of the last card 
game! The neighbors next door are as 
responsive as we are to news from the 
front lines. 

This vitalizing of the ‘‘good neighbor’”’ 
slogan radiates an especial warmth when 
the Good Neighbor Playing Cards, issued 
by AAUW, are used. The designs of the 
face cards incorporate outstanding and 
authentic figures in the brilliant colors 
characteristic of the Mayan and Incan 
art. The artist who designed the cards 
Cone deck each of Mayan and Incan 
designs in a set) portrays with great 
accuracy traditional figures whose every 
line and color is the result of extensive 
research and study. 

Besides acquainting the present-day 
world with an ancient art and offering an 
attractive playing card, the Good Neigh- 
borhood Playing Card project fosters one 
of the highest aims of the American 


Association of University Women — the 
Fellowship Fund. The fellows of the past 
have surely paved a highroad to noble 
objectives with their research and ac- 
complishments. Great burdens of re- 
sponsibility await the leaders of tomor- 
row and a preparation of the finest and 
most strenuous training is imperative. 
Our share in providing the means for this 
training is a share in a better future. 

And too, Christmas is in the offing! 
With consumer goods getting more and 
more scarce, and shopping more difficult, 
the Good Neighborhood Playing Cards 
offer a convenient answer to your gift 
problems. 

In most branches, the cards are handled 
by the fellowship chairman. They are 
still available to local groups at the 
original prices ($1.24 a set of two decks 
for orders of 100 or more; $1.29 for orders 
from 50 to 99; $1.34 for orders of less than 
50 sets) from the Detroit Branch. Mrs. 
Arthur R. Carr (16,810 Ashton Road, 
Detroit, Michigan) has charge of the 
distribution. Send an early prepaid order 
so that there may be no trouble about 
having the cards in ample time for Christ- 
mas sales and delivery. 

The Good Neighbor Playing Cards are 
sponsored by AAUW as a means of raising 
funds for fellowships. Each branch is free 
to set its own selling price, with an eye 
to this objective. 

Tue Goop Neicusor PLayYInG 
Carps CoMMITTEE 








FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1943-44 


¥ 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women 
announces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1943-44. 

These fellowships are for graduate study or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are 
unrestricted as to subject. The greatest importance is attached to the project on which the 
candidate wishes to work — its significance, definiteness, and feasibility — and to the evidence 
of the candidate's ability to pursue it. 

For detailed information concerning these fellowships and instructions for applying, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Applications for these fellowships must reach the 
Washington office by December 15, 1942. 

NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowships open to American women for advanced study or research: } 
Dorotuy BripGMAN ATKINSON FEeLLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Northwest Centra] 
Region 

MarGaret SNELL Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Region 

Marion Tavsot Fettowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois State Division 

Vasste JamMes Hitt Fettowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Region 

Katuryn McHa te Fettowsnip, $1,500, contributed by the Indiana State Division 

May Treat Morrison Fetitowsnip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Region 

Saran Berviner Memoria Fetiowsuip, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology 

Evizasets Avery Cotton Fetitowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Region 


Soutuwest Centrac Ferttowsnip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Region 
Auice FreeMaN Parmer Memoria Fectowsuip, $1,500 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowship for study in the United States: 

Latin American Fettowsnip, $1,500, open to nationals of the Latin American countries 
Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women, the holder to study in 
some country other than her own, if possible: 

Aureuia Henry Reinnarpt Fetitowsnip, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Region 

IFUW INTERNATIONAL FeLtowsuiP, £250, plus a grant for traveling expenses. Offered by the 

International Federation as a Junior Fellowship, preferably for work in the arts (lan- 
guage, literature, law, economics, history, philosophy, theology) 

AAUW FE ttowsnip Crusape INTERNATIONAL FeLLowsuiP, $1,500 

Marion Rettiy INteRNATIONAL Awarp, $500. A research grant contributed by the Phila- 

delphia Branch 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Nortnwest Centrat AcnieEveMENT Awarp, $2,500, contributed by the Northwest Central 
Region. To be awarded as a recognition of distinguished achievement by a woman scholar. 
Individual applications will not be received for this fellowship; the award will be made by 
the committee with the advice of leading scholars in the various fields of learning. 


1For 1943-44 these fellowships will be awarded only to those who plan to study in the Westero 
Hemisphere. 
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+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


New Jersey College Trains Volunteers 

The Institute for Volunteers, held at New 
Jersey College for Women, June 8 to 12, wasa 
pioneering venture which could not have been 
put into effect without the cooperation of the 
New Brunswick AAUW Branch, the Dean of 
the College reports. This account of a com- 
munity service made possible by the unselfish 
cooperation of faculty, lecturers, and volun- 
teers, in an effort to strengthen social agencies 
overtaxed by war needs, was kindly furnished 
by Dean Margaret T. Corwin: 

It seemed to us that a faculty of over a hun- 
dred members, specialists in a variety of fields, 
must have information which would help 
volunteer workers in the community — peo- 
ple for whom there is a real need to learn 
where and how to make their contribution 
count most. 

As a first step, a committee of the faculty 
explored the situation with leading social 
agencies, to find whether they needed volun- 
teers and whether they would welcome a 
week's program on the college campus. Since 
the community had no local council of social 
agencies, each separate agency had to be 
studied in some detail to understand its set-up, 
ascertain where, if anywhere, volunteers 
(none too popular with professional staff 
members) could be used to advantage, and 
what orientation the college faculty could 
furnish volunteers preparing to supply their 
needs. 

The committee’s research produced a list 
of twelve different types of aid which seemed 
needed, in which the college might furnish 
workshops. They also reported a desire for a 
background of knowledge of the community, 
of the world we live in, of the needs of the war 
and post-war world, and of a philosophy for 
volunteers and professionals. In other words, 
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the committee worked out the curriculum for 
the use of the faculty. 

The problem of how to recruit students — 
a far more difficult one than that of securing 
the faculry — was solved by the local branch 
of the AAUW, which undertook the task of 
promoting the Institute in a very thorough 
and businesslike way, seeking opportunities 
to ‘speak for five minutes’’ at meetings of the 
more than a hundred different organizations 
which have programs in New Brunswick, 
and sending printed announcements to organ- 
izations in neighboring towns, particularly 
those accessible by rail or bus in gasolineless 
days. 

The lectures which opened each day’s pro- 
gram were all of exceptional interest: ‘*Volun- 
teers in the Division of Labor for Total War"’ 
by Professor Eduard C. Lindeman; Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth's ‘‘How to Be a Good Volunteer’’; 
Professor Schmidt's *‘Our Country and the 
War,”’ paralleling closely the lecture that he 
has been giving by government request to fill 
a background of American history and ideals 
to men in army camps; Professor Emily Hick- 
man’s ‘“The Better World We Hope For,"’ and 
Dr. James S. Plant’s advice on ‘‘Little Chil- 
dren in Wartime,’ growing out of his ex- 
perience as Director of the Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic. 

The workshops conducted by members of 
the faculty included : Care of Children, Clerical 
Routines in Office and Library, Facts and 
Ideas of the War and of the Peace, Group 
Leadership, Handicrafts, Public Relations 
and Social Agencies, Recreational Activities, 
and Story-telling. Visits to local social agen- 
cies were arranged for the Care of Children 
and the Group Leadership workshops, films 
were used to illustrate material of several 
groups, while in others students were referred 
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to the library to study the exhibits contributed 
by the local social agencies and to look up 
assigned topics. 

It is hard to assess the value of the Institute. 
Agreed that it was a strenuous undertaking, 
was it worth it? 

Judging by the comments of the faculty, they 
clearly enjoyed it and begrudged not one of 
the many hours each had devoted to the proj- 
ect. On the credit side should be noted, too, 
the generous expressions of appreciation, both 
written and spoken, by the ‘‘graduates’’ of the 
Institute. 

In the community the Institute has led toa 
more active participation by members of the 
college staff in plans to meet some of the acute 
problems of the day — especially the provi- 
sion of day-care centers for the children of 
parents working in war industries. Volunteers 
have gained a more recognized standing in the 
local agencies and they on their part have a 
keener sense of their obligations to meet en- 
gagements. The local social agencies are better 
informed about one another from working 
together on plans for the Institute. 

In general, Town and Gown in New Bruns- 
wick havea better sense of their joint responsi- 
bility in wartime and (we hope) in peacetime. 


N. Y. C. Branch Aids Women War Job 
Seekers 


A War Work Information Bureau designed 
to help women find war jobs was opened in 
July by the New York City Branch at their 
headquarters in Midston House, 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City. 

The Bureau has been worked out in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Service and 
the National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel. Contacts are also made with 
the personnel departments of war industry 
plants in the metropolitan area, where there 
are increasing opportunities for women. Infor- 
mation is given as to jobs available through 
the Civil Service, other government agencies, 
and war industries. Through personal contacts 
with officials of government and industry, 
cordial relationships have been established, 
making it possible to direct applicants to 
specific personnel departments, thereby ef- 


fecting a great saving of time and effort. The 
Bureau also gives information hitherto not 
easily available concerning courses which pre- 
pare for factory work. 

Since some employers send directly to large 
colleges and universities for specially trained 
personnel, one of the main purposes of this 
information service is to help women from 
smaller educational institutions. 

The Bureau is open from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 
p.M. Monday through Saturday, on Wednes- 
day evenings, and by special appointment. In 
early September, approximately three hundred 
women had registered with the Bureau, and 
the New York City Branch foresees increasing 
usefulness for this service in behalf of college 
women and the war effort. 


Publicity on War Training Courses 


Recognizing the great need for impressing 
upon women a knowledge of the war training 
courses given by the schools and colleges in 
each neighborhood, so that all available 
qualified women will secure the acutely needed 
training to fit them for war service, three com- 
mittees of the AAUW Pennsylvania State 
Division — Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, Education, and Social Studies — are 
cooperating in a program to discover and 
publicize all war training opportunities of- 
fered to women in various parts of the state. 
In August the three committees mailed a letter 
to all Pennsylvania branch chairmen in the 
three fields asking them to assemble informa- 
tion on training courses given in their com- 
munities: 


Such a list will help all our members to learn in 
what particular fields they may receive training for 
active participation in war work; what training is 
available in their particular localities; what the 
opportunities for AAUW women, both as class 
members and as teachers of war work, really are. 
Will you make an effort to list the classes available 
in your branch neighborhood ? 

A partial list of defense training courses available 
in Pennsylvania is enclosed. This list is only a be 
ginning. Please add to it information on courses 
given in your own community and give the resultant 
list wide publicity. Be sure to include in your list 
any of the classes mentioned on this master list. Call 
the sponsoring agency for any further information ia 
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any special field. Send the list of war training classes 
available in your neighb..rhood to the AAUW state 
chairman on economic and legal status of wonien. 
Will you undertake to make this special survey of 
special educational opportunities at once? 


Stimulus for College Students 


Fayette, Missouri, offered in behalf of the 
students of the college a program in the nature 
of a panel discussion on ‘‘The College Girl in 
the Present Crisis." This program proved to 
be such a stimulus to the thirty girls who at- 
tended that they on their own initiative or- 
ganized a class, instructed by specialists, on 
“The Promotion of Health through Better 
Nutrition."’ This course has greatly aug- 
mented interest in nutrition. 


Honolulu Carries On 


Honolulu, Hawaii, reports that the branch, 
in collaboration with the Dean of Admissions 
of the University of Hawaii and other leaders 
in island schools, completed plans for the 
launching of a territory-wide series of talks to 
high school students to start in January 1942. 
The sudden outbreak of the war in December 
caused abandonment of the plans on this large 
scale, but the Honolulu Branch decided to 
carry on as far as possible, concentrating on 
reaching the girls whose backgrounds seemed 
to point to college work and future com- 
munity leadership. Eight women successful 
in their different professions gave talks on 
their individual vocations. 


Guidance for Illinois Youth 


Believing that it is ‘‘the sheerest waste to 
leave unharnessed the power that lies in united 
action by the thousands of college graduates 
within a state,’’ the Illinois Division two 
years ago embarked upon a state project the 
study of youth guidance in the seventy or more 
communities represented in its state member- 
ship. 

A bulletin now being released by national 
Headquarters carries news of the guidance 
activities in the Illinois branches. Included are 
copies of the carefully prepared letters, ques- 
tionnaires, bibliographies, report forms, and 
other documents by which the state commit- 
tee motivated and implemented the project. 


This documented story is offered for all who 
may wish to take advant:ge of a well-blazed 
trail. 

The project has performed important e.’uca- 
tional service in hel>ing to disrel che f..llacious 
notion that “‘guidance’’ is merely remedial 
work for a maladjusted few and in holding up 
the concept of constructive individual atten- 
tion to all young people. The state guidance 
Committee, composed of professionally trained 
women, acting as a steering committee for the 
branches, has held that the most scientific 
approach to the creation of a good guidance 
situation throughout the state is case-by-case 
action — individual] study of each community 
followed by action suited to the available re- 
sources of the individual branch. 

The basic concept was expressed in the News 
Letter in which the project was first presented 
to the entire membership: 


The young people of our day are going out into a 
war-torn and revolutionary world where conflict, 
unemployment, intolerance and maladjustment are 
common. The happiness 0 those young people and 
the fate of civilization hangs on their preparation 
for that world. The least we can do is to exert our- 
selves to the limit of our abilities to see that they go 
forth with the keys to personal adjustment, the tools 
to a livelihood, and the attitudes that will make 
them tackle with zest the problems of social organi- 
zation. 


Interpretations of this concept by individual 
branches were as varied as the branches 
themselves. The Western Springs Branch co- 
operated with the Parent Teacher Association 
and school administrators to bring in a guid- 
ance specialist as lecturer at an open meeting. 
The result was the launching of a new group 
guidance plan in the three elementary schools 
under the supervision of the specialist who 
was employed by the school board as consult- 
ant. 

The Elgin Branch participated in the annual 
college day and also compiled and distributed 
**A Survey of the Educational and Cultural 
Opportunities in Elgin,’’ containing detailed 
information about the purposes of different 
clubs and organizations, costs of membership, 
qualifications for membership, place and time 
of meetings, etc, 
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At Rockford, after a series of lectures on 
mental hygiene offered to branch members, 
the group divided into three smaller groups 
for the study of individual guidance, voca- 
tional guidance, and community guidance in 
mental health. 

The Chicago Branch held a round table dis- 
cussion, open to the public, on ‘Interpreting 
the War to Children,” with a psychologist, a 
psychiatrist, a teacher, and a mother partici- 
pating. 

The numerous other branch enterprises 
reported in the Illinois Handbook indicate a 
wide range in approach to youth problems. 

As an outgrowth of the two-year experi- 
ment, neighborhood workshops are being ar- 
ranged this fall at which branch guidance 
and education chairmen will meet with mem- 
bers of the state Guidance and Education 
Committees to discuss plans and exchange 
ideas. Responsibility for branch guidance 
work with preschool and adult groups has 
been assumed by the state Education Commit- 
tee, leaving the state Guidance Committee 
free to center its efforts on branch programs 
dealing with school-age youth. Study units are 
being prepared for the use of Illinois study 
groups interested in guidance. The materials, 
keyed to conditions in Illinois, are designed 
to be helpful in analyzing local situations and 
planning community youth programs. 

As the sub-title of the bulletin, ‘Highways 
and By-Ways of State Division Work,’’ indi- 
cates, this is much more than a history of a 
guidance project. Parallels can be drawn from 
the fabric of the story for policy, organization, 
and operation of a state project in any field. 
It should therefore be invaluable for presi- 
dents of state divisions. For all AAUW leaders 
it carries both inspiration and practical im- 
plementation of our national program. 


AAUW Provides Teachers 


The branch reports in education for 1941-42 
show keen adaptability of AAUW branches to 
the needs of the nation throughout its varied 
communities. Brief comments based on a num- 
ber of these reports show the significant appli- 


cation of AAUW programs to local require- 
ments. 





Corpus Christi, Texas, provided teachers in 
a coaching school sponsored by the VFW. 
The classes met five nights each week for two 
hours. The group took pride in their accom- 
plishments, for out of thirty-seven boys who 
studied to pass the entrance exams for Ran- 
dolph Field, thirty-two passed. 

In Hobart, Oklahoma, teaching was a serv- 
ice also. Through the WPA office of adult 
education, members of AAUW taught illiter- 
ate draftees. 


A Superintendent Requests... 


In Whittier, California, at the request of 
the high school superintendent, the Educa- 
tion Committee and other members of AAUW, 
about fifteen in number, formed a Lay Evalua- 
tion Committee. This group spent one day a 
month at the high school; visits to classes 
were followed by a meeting with the superin- 
tendent and one or two teachers, when oppor- 
tunity was given for questions and discussion. 
Observations and reactions of the layman were 
thus available to the teachers, and the mem- 
bers of the committee received a valuable pic- 
ture of the high school aims and plans in this 
present period. 


Training Youth Group Leaders 


The Fresno, California, Branch in coopera- 
tion with the Fresno evening high school 
sponsored a leadership training course as a 
cooperative effort in behalf of all agencies in 
the city interested in youth groups in order to 
obtain adequate adult leadership for these 
youth groups. As the report stated: 


In this present national emergency too much can- 
not be said of the importance of adequate character- 
training for our young people, that in them may be 
developed qualities of initiative, self-reliance, de- 
pendability, cooperation with others, and a proper 
emotional stability and personality. 


Child Study Geared to Wartime Problems 


Activity is the keynote of the day, but lead- 
ers in AAUW educational work are finding a 
growing interest in new types of study groups 
to help p.rents and children adjust to wartime 
conduits The work of these groups, though 
geared to the problems of the day, often leads 
back of necessity to a study of fundamental 
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principles of child development and family re- 
lations. Thus in a time of stress, the resources 
of AAUW'’s leadership are being strengthened 
at the same time that services are being given. 

A few excerpts from the new bulletin, 
“Changing Patterns in AAUW’s Education 
Program,’’ will serve as illustrations. 

In February the Chicago Branch held a 
round table discussion on ‘Interpreting the 
War to Children.’’ Among the participants 
was a member of the Rockford, Illinois, 
Branch who was inspired to prepare a com- 
plete report for study by her own branch after 
reading the materials suggested in the discus- 
sion. Here is an interesting example of sharing 
among branches of a state. Their contribution 
now is made available to all branches in a 
brief bulletin called ‘‘Interpreting the War to 
Children.”’ 

A study group in Bowling Green, Ohio, 
began with the topic, ‘‘Understanding Chil- 
dren and Parents through Fiction.’’ (Their 
interesting list of books is available on re- 
quest.) However, as the year progressed to 
Pearl Harbor the group turned from fiction to 
stark reality and continued fruitful discussions 
on “Children and the War.” 

Another interesting wartime contribution 
stems from the American Family study guide 
used in a most original way as the basis for 
a series of radio broadcasts given by the 
Elkhart, Indiana, Branch. Twenty-two broad- 
casts were given in a series which was a sus- 
taining non-commercial program. This in it- 
self would indicate a successful community 
contribution, but even more unusual was the 
fact that through the broadcasts some two 
hundred families cooperated in the self-survey 
and research plan which is so important a part 
of the study. These families lived within a 
radius of fifty miles from Elkhart and can be 
said to constitute AAUW'’s first radio com- 
munity study group. 

The extremely interesting findings will be 
used in greater detail later in comparison with 
the second survey made by AAUW groups. Of 
particular interest here are the community 
findings on the ‘‘American way"’ of the future 
and on education as a part of this American 
way. These are some of the ideals that the co- 


operating families of Elkhart, Indiana, would 
see incorporated into the America of the 
future: 


Love of our country with its freedom of wor- 
ship, speech and press 

Free education with equality of man and woman 

Opportunity for preparation for congenial 
marriage 

Adherence to some religious belief 

Spirit of cooperation and desire to help others 

High standard of living 

Worth-while social activities 

Union of Christian churches 

Faith in humanity 

Tolerance for all humanity 


This year the broadcasts are to be continued 
with special emphasis upon the problems 


brought about by the war's impact on family 
life. 


Re-thinking Study Groups 


From New Jersey comes an excellent and de- 
tailed report of the Spring Workshop Confer- 
ence held for education and social studies 
chairmen on the theme, ‘‘Study Groups with a 
Purpose."’ The state education chairman who 
planned the conference had for some time felt 
the need of bringing study group leaders to- 
gether for ‘‘vision, re-vision, and for a re- 
newal of the will to work."’ 

One of the suggestions made by the con- 
ference was that an analysis of the type of 
education set-up in each branch and a re- 
evaluation of branch needs should be made. 
It was noted by the conference that the central 
theme of many of the study groups was the 
human element; that is, that people in this 
crisis are now not so much concerned with 
technical problems as with the effect of the 
war upon children, adults, and groups of in- 
dividuals within the community. 

Each AAUW branch can make a real con- 
tribution at this time by organizing at least 
one study group in the field of human relations. 


Preparing Consumers for Wartime 
Services 


Among the most concentrated and compre- 
hensive consumer programs last year was that 
carried out by a new group in the East St. 
Louis, Illinois, Branch. Climaxing the year's 
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work, the group presented a consumer exhibit 
at an open meeting of the branch, where dis- 
plays were explained by qualified speakers. 
Original posters on federal agencies serving the 
consumer, informative labeling, food and 
drug protection, cosmetics, inflation and price 
control highlighted the exhibit under the 
general title ‘Win with Consumer Knowledge 
of Information Sources.’’ The talks stressed 
‘‘the need for the consumer to change his buy- 
ing habits to fit the changing demands of the 
war program,”’ and included newer develop- 
ments in nutrition, housing, and health. The 
exhibit was later sent to the Adult Education 
Center. 


Social Studies Quiz Program 


One of the most enjoyable and informational 
programs of the Indianola, Iowa, Branch last 
year was a quiz program pooling questions on 
the history of the AAUW, Housing, Child 
Care, coordination of social services, consum- 
ers and the price control act of 1942, — most 
of the inquiries having arisen in the study 
groups. The names of persons tested were 
drawn by lot from the Fish Bowl; yet two 
members qualified as “‘$64 winners.’’ Ques- 
tions emphasized developments of national 
policies in each field. 


Champaign-Urbana Streamlines Its 
Program 


The Champaign-Urbana, [llinois, Branch 
seems to have been particularly successful in 
working out plans for coordination of branch 
groups and interests to meet community needs 
in a streamlined wartime program. 

A patriotic dramatic evening was the high- 
light in early August, when the social studies, 
international relations, and education groups 
decided to do something to help people see the 
implications of the war. The program, entitled 
“The Forces of Freedom Unite,"’ included, 
first, a local development in simple pageant 
style of the idea of the international scope of 
freedom’s forces now at work; and, second, the 
presentation of Stephen Vincent Benet's stir- 
ring poem, “‘Listen to the People.’’ The pag- 
eant was done by the young people in the 
Champaign Recreation Department's drama 


program and the poem by the University of 
Illinois theatre war project group, which also 
provides entertainments for men in service. 
The program reached many people outside the 
branch, represented fine community and uni- 
versity cooperation, and brought much favor- 
able comment. 

While many members were at work on 
‘*Freedom’s Forces,’’ others undertook an ac- 
tivity for the young wives of the cadet engi- 
neering officers in the officers training school at 
Chanute Field, a few miles to the north. These 
young women, many of them university grad- 
uates, come to the community for the four 
months while their husbands are in school — 
or for even less time. Since the training pro- 
gram keeps the husbands at the field during the 
week, these brides are apt to have a lonely 
time of it. With the help of two recent grad- 
uates — war brides themselves —a Cadet 
Wives Club of Chanute was formed which 
meets weekly in the homes of AAUW members 
for a short program and get-together. The 
undertaking is very popular and seems to have 
met a real need. A leader is named by the club 
to work with a committee of branch members, 
who remain the same while the cadet wives 
come and go. The branch reports: 

This club has caught the attention of the com- 
munity and has brought us a great deal. Several new 
members have come in, primarily to help with this 
club, and people not eligible for membership offer 
their help. And members on the club's committee 
feel themselves especially honored! 


Situated in a community which is the recre- 
ation and shopping center for men from a huge 
training field, the AAUW branch has re- 
sponded to many urgent calls for assistance in 
war activities. At the same time, the branch 
does not wish to forego its study program. 
Recognizing the need to conserve time and 
tires, the branch is planning to combine study 
groups for the coming year into a series of six 
panel discussions under the heading, ‘Re 
educating Ourselves for the Present Emer- 
gency."’ Social studies, international relations, 
and education groups will combine for each 
panel. A geographer will have pertinent maps, 
and a librarian will collect current reading, in- 
cluding newspaper articles which apply to the 
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topic. The book group will devote part of its 
program to reviewing books related to the 
panels, and the drama group probably will 
provide a second dramatic evening to climax 
the effort. 


International Programs on a Wartime 
Basis 


The branch reports for the past year reflect 
the change from peacetime to wartime activity 
in many ways. International relations study 
programs were focussed principally on South 
America and the Far East; public forums, 
open meetings, and other types of community 
activity considerably increased in number. A 
curious contradiction appeared throughout 
the reports concerning the attendance and 
interest in study groups. Some branches re- 
ported a heightening interest with their mem- 
bers desirous of more frequent meetings and 
interested in topics which heretofore they had 
had no inclination to study, while other 
branches indicated a striking decline in at- 
tendance due to gasoline and rubber shortage 
and a lessening of interest in study. 

The problems of refugees and foreign groups 
in the United States that have been affected 
by the war received a larger share of attention 
with some very interesting types of activity 
initiated. In Boise, Idaho, the members at- 
tended the courts where foreign-born were 
taking examinations for citizenship in an ef- 
fort to learn their problems first-hand and to 
become more familiar with the processes of 
Americanization. The chairman is a member of 
the Boise Joint Americanization Council which 
is concerned with aliens in the locality. 

The president of the Tucson, Arizona, 
Branch followed through a ‘‘Good Neighbor”’ 
suggestion made by Dean Gildersleeve by 
writing to the president of the Mexican Asso- 
ciation and offering their members and visiting 
students the hospitality of the Tucson Branch. 

Several members of the Peekskill, New 
York, Branch have volunteered for service on 
the local advisory council for aliens and are 
taking a training course given under the 
auspices of the New York State Education 


Department to equip themselves for this type 
of activity. 


The evacuation of Japanese to inland areas 
has created problems which the branches have 
been quick to recognize. For instance, when 
many Japanese evacuées settled in Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, the branch held forums on methods 
of promoting better understanding and invited 
some Niseis and Japanese nationals to partici- 
pate. 

Inevitably the reports did not show very 
much activity in legislation, but there were 
several notable exceptions which might serve 
as suggestions for educational activity until 
such time as legislation in the foreign field is 
again before Congress. In Albany, New York, 
the international relations chairman was one 
of the AAUW delegates to the legislative 
forum which met at the Capitol for two hours 
once a week and thereby served as a reporter 
of defense bills. The Philadelphia Branch 
posted on their bulletin board recommenda- 
tions of the Legislative Committee for action 
in the internationa] field, and organized a 
project to be continued until elections of 
investigating and posting the opinions of 
candidates on matters pertaining to interna- 
tional cooperation and organization of the 


peace. 
“The Continuing City” 


This pamphlet on 1940-41 community proj- 
ects in the arts was designed to show all types 
and subjects. Additional projects in the same 
patterns have emerged this year, but for genu- 
inely new contributions we nominate: 

First, the Rochester, New York, Branch for 
beginning a study of Negro art and life, con- 
ceived out of the desire for civic understanding. 
Second, the Midland, Texas, Branch for start- 
ing a plan to encourage Mexican crafts among 
the people of the town with Mexican origins. 

Both these undertakings are truly in the 
arts, and may be developed by way of the arts, 
yet both are directed to social use. 


Writing 

The branches do a good deal of writing. In 
1941-42 groups in eighty-one branches totalled 
789 members. Sales of 346 manuscripts netted 


$3,626, with the largest single item a thousand 
dollar advance royalty on a novel. 
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Publishers of books accepting our material 
included : Samuel French, McCrae Smith, Dodd 
Mead, and Doubleday Doran; and among 
periodicals and newspapers were: The Ameri- 
can, Atlantic Monthly, Christian Sctence Monitor, 
Good Housekeeping, International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, Mademoiselle, Moult’s An- 
thology (1941), New York Times, Poet Lore, South- 
ern Literary Messenger, Yankee, Weird Tales, and 
True Story. 

The New Orleans Branch sold out the first 
printing of their illustrated booklet, A Tour 
of the Garden District. The Olympic Peninsula, 
Washington, Branch reports good sales for 
Logger Stories. 

Perhaps you read without thinking of the 
AAUW, ‘‘Spring Comes to Evansville, Indi- 
ana,"’ by Marion Smith of the Evansville 
Creative Poetry Group, in the Atlantic for 
April 1942; or Death Won the Prize, a Crime 
Club Book, by Ione Montgomery of the 
Wenatchee, Washington, Branch. 

The most interesting item in this year’s 
news is the emergence of book projects: it has 
taken several years’ practice for us to come as 
far as seven books published in the season, 
and ten others in process of writing. 

Eighteen branches write regularly for their 
local newspapers, chiefly on the arts: there are 
seven columnists, one poetry editor, a critic 
for plays, one for paintings, and another for 
music, and one promoter of the local high 
school band. Two branches continue research 
about pioneer women of the state and county. 
Seven writing groups do all the publicity for 
their branches; two others are writing branch 
history, and another edits branch publications. 

Six branches sponsor local writing contests 
outside the membership: four in verse, one in 
the short story, and another in the one-act 
play. St. Louis and Washington, D. C., con- 
tinue their annual poetry contests for college 
undergraduates; Tahlequah sponsors the Col- 
lege Writers Guild; and Louisville is consult- 
ant for the Girl Scout Writing Group. 

Our long list of unpaid publications in- 
cludes material in many newspapers. Twenty- 
seven branches are writing publicity for com- 
munity services: first and foremost for the 
Red Cross, and after that for the USO, and 
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other local war work, air wardens, war 
stamps and war bonds; also for community 
chests, hospitals, cancer control, etc. 


Fellowships — for the ‘‘American Way” 


The Unit Fellowship Chairman for the 
Southwest Central Region, which has now 
undertaken to give a $1,500 “‘living fellow- 
ship’’ stipend, reports this summary of one 
AAUW branch's belief in fellowships, sent in 
by the Jefferson City, Missouri, Branch: 


1. We believe — 


(a) thar the fellowship program of the AAUW 
is one of the best defenses of the American Way 
of Life 

(b) that its contribution to the progress of 
science is vital in this age of discovery and 
destruction 

(c) that its opening of wider horizons while 
many are narrowing theirs, is a means of safe- 
guarding the future progress of civilization. 


2. In accordance with these beliefs, we have gone 
ahead with our customary fellowship project and 
taken time to guarantee its success in spite of added 
duties of Red Cross and Civilian Defense. 


3. Asa token of our faith in the fellowship program, 
we are contributing to its fund on the basis of one 
dollar per national member, knowing that, in its 
small way, our contribution is a guarantee of “‘what 
America stands for."’ 


Censors Welcomed 


The San Antonio, Texas, Branch responded 
promptly when the personnel administrator 
of the Office of Censorship appealed for help 
in a social program for women members of 
the censorship staff who were new in the 
community. Two ‘‘get-acquainted’’ parties 
were arranged, at hours to meet the schedules 
of the afternoon and morning shifts. The re- 
port from the Office of Censorship is that about 
thirty women from each shift attended, greatly 
enjoying the beautiful garden setting (and, 
according to the literal account, ‘‘the yum- 
miest gingerbread’’ and iced coffee), as well 
as the opportunity to meet branch members. 
Following this introduction, the young women 
were included in invitations to parties ar- 
ranged for soldiers, and were entertained at 
the home of a branch member. 
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Most of the Office of Censorship newcomers 
are eligible for AAUW membership, and will 
be invited to the branch membership tea this 
fall. Thus through a cordial welcome to new 
residents, the San Antonio Branch will doubt- 
less gain new members — an important mat- 
ter, since the membership of all branches is 
being affected by the wartime flux in popula- 
tion. With many members moving to new 
locations, it is important that each branch 
make plans to find and welcome those who 
already belong to AAUW, as well as potential 
members. 


Bringing in the Recent Graduates 


Inspiration gained from the Recent Gradu- 
ates Breakfast held during the national Con- 
vention of AAUW in Cincinnati, May 1941, is 
credited by the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Branch 
for its organization of an Auxiliary to the 
AAUW branch composed of senior girls in the 
university who are interested in the Associa- 
tion. The objective of the Auxiliary is to 
further knowledge of the history, purposes, 
and activities of the Association. 

At the Cincinnati breakfast, California re- 
ported a state plan for working with recent 
graduates. Certain details of this project were 
adapted by the Tuscaloosa Branch. In these 
respective programs, stress is laid on having 
membership in AAUW regarded an honor and 
a distinction, with realization that the Asso- 
ciation is “‘not merely another club in the 
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roll of 2,800 which American communities 
offer as an escape from boredom to the women 
of the country.” 

At the first meeting of the Tuscaloosa Aux- 
iliary, outstanding members of AAUW made 
three-minute talks. Besides carrying on a 
program for the year, the Auxiliary was of 
service to the AAUW branch at the regional 
meetings in April. 

The Tucson, Arizona, Branch, similarly, 
has worked this year to interest university 
seniors in AAUW. Instead of having one big 
tea for these girls, the branch invited a group 
of seniors to each of their monthly meetings. 
Through this arrangement the branch found 
that more interest in the Association was 
created. 

The Nevada State Division has adopted a 
unique method of calling AAUW to the atten- 
tion of senior women of the state university. 
The state division has awarded ‘‘memberships- 
at-large’ to three members of the graduating 
class chosen on the basis of leadership, scholar- 
ship, and interest in education. The girls, 
while still in college, attended meetings as 
guests of the Reno Branch, and were guests 
at the state meeting. Their membership 
awards give them the privilege of attending 
meetings of any branches in the state and 
Participation in activities for a year. The evi- 
dent interest and enthusiasm of the three 
recipients has encouraged the state board to 
continue the plan this year. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped, professional theatre seating 500. Actively Professional 
Staff. Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice developments, etc. Daily Acting 
Schedule Radio — over loral station. Students accepted for Special Classes. 


THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY BY TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, VULNERABLE UPTOWN AREA. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


19th Successful Season. Children’s plays with All-Professional Casts. Under Educa- 
tional Charter. 1942-43 Series includes: ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ “‘Pinocchio,”’ ‘‘Beauty 
and the Beast,"’ “‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm "’ and “Captive Maid.” 

a MANY BRANCHES SPONSOR THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES AS 
For Details Write A MEDIUM FOR RAISING FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATER, White Plains, New York 


N. Y. Th EATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 26 YEARS 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1942 


BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 


$ 93,854.08 
$ 94,536.41 


Suspense Account—JourNat paper. . 

Trustee accounts: 
General Fund 
Fellowships Fund.. . 


2,863.13 


$ 78,627.06 
771,362.37 


849,989. 43 


165,000 .00 

Real Estate—original cost 

Furniture, fixtures and alterations— 
original cost 


50,292.24 


$1,162,681 .21 


Capital Account 
Suspense Account 
Transmittal Account. . 


$ 215,292.24 
$ 2,552.26 
373.62 2,925.88 
General Fund accounts: 
Principal Account.. $ 26,978 63 
Convention 
Trustee Account, 


General Fund... 107,105.69 


78,627 .06 
Fellowships accounts: 

General Fellowships 

$ 13,957.83 

Fellowship Stipends 33,416.16 
Trustee Account: 
Memorial Fellow- 
ships, Principal— 
Brackett 
Palmer 


9,754.93 
20,000 .00 
6,617.50 
20,000 .00 
28,500 .00 
43,000.07 
22,055.93 
39,219.82 
5,000 .00 


Berliner... . 
Anonymous. ... 
Founders... . 
McDuffie 

Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund... . 

Premium and Dis- 
count Account... 

War Relief Fund: 
For use in the U.S. 


For use abroad. 


576,999 .92 


214.20 818,736.36 
3,178.90 


8,243.74 11,422.64 


CLiaBILities, continued ) 
Publications accounts: 
Educ., Revolving 
and Special 
Soc. Studies, Revolv- 


$ 2,656.15 


2,112.74 

Status of Women, 
Revolving 

Intern'l, Revolving 


201 .29 


and Special....... 
Arts, Revolving.... 


1,035.76 


1,192.46 $ 7,198.40 


$1,162,681 . 21 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1941 to May 31, 1942 


REceiprTs 
General Funds 
General dues @ $1.75 
Journat subscriptions 
Journacadvertising............ 
Corporate dues 
Affiliated alumnae dues 
BUOPOCHON TEER. «5 5.06.5: 60680156 < 
Miscellaneous 
Headquarters Accounts. Room rentals. 
Publications Accounts... 


$ 128,308.25 
5,317.15 
969.45 
4,275.00 
395.00 
1,050.00 
796.28 
11,171.24 
2,693.58 
General Accounts 
Life memberships . 
Interest on general fund securities. 
Refunds on expenses 
Building reserve 
Securities matured 
Profit and loss account 
Suspense items 
Transmittal . 
Fellowships Funds 
General fellowships @ 25¢ 
Stipends accounts 
Special fellowships — principal... 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
— principal 
Interest on fellowships securities. . 
Refunds on campaign expenses. . . 
War Relief Funds 


100.00 
1,942.32 
2,155.13 

174.62 
1,200.00 
69.80 

10,051.38 

7,569.80 


18,329.75 
8,712.50 
5,051.00 


33,103.34 
21,640.92 

197.60 
10,153.16 


Tortat Receipts $ 
Batance May 31, 1941 


275,427.27 
166,494.98 


$ 441,922.25 





Financial Statement 


ExPpENDITURES 


General Association Budget 

Expenses of general officers and 
directors 

Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards 

Committee on Education 

Committee on International Rela- 
tions 

Committee on Status of Women... 

Committee on Social Studies 

Committee on Fine Arts......... 

Committee on Legislative Program 

Sub-Committee on Refugee Aid. . . 

War Relief Committee 

Dues to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women 

Other organizations 

Ed. and Administrative Program. . 

Publication of the JourNaL...... 

Treasurer's office 


5,357.80 


1,104.30 
500 .00 


500.00 
498 . 30 
491.46 
24.25 
363.46 
184.30 
180.00 


9,068 .92 
535.00 
51,983.21 
24,233.70 
6,234.17 
1,776.86 


Administrative supplies: 
Current 11,206.09 
1,070.31 
3,856.75 
3,639 62 
3,005.19 
88.98 
267 .00 


Equipment 
PIES os os. cod aeeucn 
Publicity 
Taxes and insurance 
Entertainment fund............. 
Contingencies and miscellaneous. . 


Torat Genera Acrivitigs.... $ 126,169.67 


Headquarters Building.............. $ 15,354.49 


Tota GeneraL Bupcet.... $ 141,524.16 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Dues refunded........ 
Publications accounts 
Suspense items 
Transmittal. 
Securities purchased 
Refunds on fellowship stipends. . . 
Refunds, General Fund expenses. . . 
Refunds, 
expenses 
Trustee accounts 


274.00 
1,554.83 
12,072.85 
6,901 .80 
56,073.44 
1,500.00 
2,155.13 
Fellowship Campaign 

197.60 
97,545.72 


Totat MISCELLANEOUS. . . 


$ 178,275.37 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Cam- 
paign Expense... a $ 4,615.71 


63 


Fellowships 
General Fund Fellowships: 
Latin American Fellowship.... $ 
Awards Committee expense... . 
Special Fellowships: 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellow- 


1,500 00 
1,703 .06 


750.00 
1,250.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 


Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship. . . 
May Treat Morrison Fellowship 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 

Marion Reilly Award 

Margaret Snell Fellowship... . . 
Marion Talbot Fellowship... .. 
Dorothy B. Atkinson Fellowship 
Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellow- 


200.00 
1,500 00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


1,500.00 
Crusade National Fellowship. . 1,500.00 


Tora Fe.towsuirs..... $ 15,403.06 


War Relief Funds 7,567 . 54 


$ 347,385 84 
94,536 41 


Tora ExpeNnDITURES. . 
Batance May 31, 1942........ 


$ 441,922.25 


Mrs. A. Ross Hii, Treasurer 


To the Board of Directors: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1942, the scope of our en- 
gagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your Treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched for by counterfoil 
acknowledgments and were accounted for by de- 
posits in the authorized depository banks, except 
for cash and cash items on hand at May 31, 1942, 
which were verified by inspection and count. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by ap- 
proved vouchers. 

Securities in the Trust funds were accounted for 
by an itemized acknowledgment from the Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, the details 
of which were presented in our formal report dated 
June 30, 1942. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Benjamin RaGarpir 
Ball, Blum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountant 
September 10, 1942 





THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE UPON YOU! 


N every country on the face of 

the globe, men of good will are 

looking to America for their hope 
of freedom. 


In the concentration camps of 
Germany and the bitter, silent 
streets of France, in Serbia’s 
guerilla-torn hills and in the lone- 
ly, ancient harbors of Crete, en- 
slaved workers and hunted men 
secretly tune in their radios, meet 
in hidden places and whisper to 
each other—about America. 


Russian muzhiks, Philippine 
taos, Chinese coolies —the stub- 
born Dutch, the grim Norwegians 
and the fierce, hungry people of 
Greece—all dream of the roar of 
American planes, listen for the 
rumble of American tanks, wait 
and pray for the day when Ameri- 


can troops will march down their 
roads. 


And they do not wait in vain. 


For every day from harbors on 
both our American coasts more 
fighting men and fighting tools 


fan out over all the world—to bat- 
tle the Axis on a hundred fronts. 


The news of these coming 
months will be the greatest 
story ever told—one that will 
lift the hearts of generations yet 
unborn—one that your children 
and your children’s children 
will read and study and thrill to 

—one in which you yourself are 

playing a vital, living part. 

But the pity of it is that there is 
such a torrent of clashing, compli- 
cated, confusing news that these 
historic months are flashing right 
by most people; they are missing 
almost all the year’s impact and 
meaning; they are living history— 
but they do not know it. 


And that is why more and more 


busy people are turning each week 
to TIME. 


For Time’s one continuing pur- 
pose is to help busy, intelligent 
Americans get the full signifi- 
cance of each marching week of 
this historic year—the full impor- 
tance of being alive in such mo- 
mentous times. 


| M E The Weekly Newsmagazine * 330 E. 22 ST. » CHICAGO 


$5.00 A YEAR — $3.50 a year for men and women in the armed forces 





Avasama, Mrs. H.C. Pannell, The Highlands, 
Tuscaloosa 


Anxansas, Miss Mary Elizabeth Greening, 


Route 1, Box 280, El Dorado 

Cauirornta, Miss Florence Brady, 1447 Astin 
dale Avenue, Los Angeles 

Cotorapo, Mrs. John J. Dynes, 502 North 
Colorado Street, Gunnison 

Connecricur, Mrs. William T. Grumbly 
East Rock Road, Norwalk 


Deraware, Mrs. Frank H. Swezey, 2700 Boule- 


vard, Wilmington 

Froripa, Mrs. W. B. Rosborough, rary 
of Miami, Coral Gables 

Gzoro1a, Mrs. Arthur Gannon, 540 Milledge 
Circle, Athens 

Inano, Mrs. W. E. Erickson, Orofino 

Inuunois, Mrs. Arthur W. Clevenger, 702 
South Lynn Street, Champaign 


Inpiana, Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, 912 East. 


First Street, Bloomington 

Iowa, Miss Willetta Strahan, Muscatine 
Junior College, Muscatine 

Kansas, Mrs, Edward Curry, 1618 West Sixth 
Avenue, Topeka 

Kznrucxy, Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 

Louisiana, Mrs. W. F. French, 525 Stratford 
Avenue, Shreveport 


Maxrzasip, Mes. J. D. Duve, 10 East Church 


Street, Frederick 

Massacnusetrs, Dean Lucy J. Franklin, Boston 
University, 146.Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 

Micnican, Mrs. Raiph Sawyer, 1208 Wells 
Street, Ann Arbor 

Minnusota, Mrs. Frederic D. Weld, 3720 
Glenhurst Avenue, Minneapolis 

Mussissippi, Mrs. A. F. Landstreet, Menabey 
Hotel, Jackson 

Missouri, Miss Lillian Stupp, 540 Purdue 
Avenue, University City 

Montana, Mrs. George M. Jennings, East 
Shore Road, Polson 

Nesaasxka, Mrs. Thomas Aron, 2013 Main 
Avenue, Crete 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. Mu, 


+ ; 


Soe itiks We Meek DB Lovelock, 3 Bie 
Harte Avenue, Reno 


New Hasosmms, Mrs, Karl Musser, Pever- 


borough — 
Naw Junsxy, Mrs. Oswald R. Cestaites: 1972 
_ Browning Road, Merchantville 


“Haw Maiaco, Mes. ‘Clarence ‘A. Love, 718 


North Dalmont Street, Hobbs 


» New Yorx, Mrs. James W. Kideney, 293 


Summer Street, 

Norra Caroumva, Mrs. C. B. Blackstock, 56 
Lockley Avenue, Asheville 

Norra Daxora, Dr. Bertha Brainard McElroy, 
724 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Jamestown 

Omo, Dean Justina Eich, Capital University, 


cdmoneh, Misi Vaita Davis, 312 Base’ 


Wayne Street, Edmond . 

Orzcon, Mrs. Fredérick A. Kiehle, Ambassa- 
dor Apartments, Portland 

Pennsytvamia, Mrs. John Howell Williams, 
100 Park Place, Kingston 

Ruons Isuawp, Mrs. Thomas R. Clayton, 505 
Wayland Avenue, Providence 

Sourn Caroriwa, Miss Mary E, Macdonald, 

- Box 63, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

Sours Daxora, Mrs. John Bonell, 721 Medary 
Avenue, Brookings 

Tennussez, Mrs. J. H. Hardy, 1267 Duane 
Road, Chattanooga 

Texas, Mrs. A. A. Brown, /19 Howard Street, 
San Antonio 

Uran, Mrs. Theron Parmalee, 1360 Princeton 
Avenue, Sale Lake City 

Vermont, Mrs. Leslie Morse, Randolph 

Viromaa, Mrs. W. S.. Garrevt, 750 Mr, 
Vernon Road, Roanoke 

Wasminoton, Miss Leila Lavin, South 1915 
Lincoln Street, Spokane 

Wesr Vinoinia, Mrs. A. M. Foose, 2569 Third 
Avenue, Huntington 

Wisconsin, Mrs. Mary Kingsland Doman, 622 
Watson Street, Ripon 

Wyrominc, Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, 262 
North Ninth Screet, Laramie 
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